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“I  Always  Save  the  44th  Floor  Until 

Sunrise** 


Six  (lays  a  week,  52  weeks  in  the  year,  Mary  greets  the  sun  on  the  44th  floor  in 
the  tower  of  one  of  the  world’s  outstanding  buildings. 

Mary  is  a  scrub  woman,  and  she  calls  Wyandotte,  “That  powder  stuff”.  She  rather 
stumbles  over  the  full  name  of  the  Wyandotte  Cleaning  Product  she  uses  which 
is  Wyandotte  Detergent.  But  she  knows  how  to  get  the  best  results  from  this  four 
purpose  material  even  if  she  can’t  say  its  name. 


Nearly  square,  very  muscular,  and  usually  humming  at  her  work,  Mary  is  typical  of 
the  thousands  of  “char  women”  who  keep  the  world’s  finest  buildings,  theatres, 
railroad  terminals,  hotels,  and  hospitals  bright  and  shining  with  Wyandotte  Detergent. 
She  doesn’t  lose  any  time  in  her  work  juggling  cans  of  cleaning  powder.  She  uses 
Wyandotte  Detergent  with  equally  satisfactory  results  to  herself  and  to  her  employers 
on  all  of  the  four  types  of  surfaces  which  she  cleans, — the  washbowls  and  sinks,  the 
painted  walls,  the  marble  wall  panels,  and  the  several  kinds  of  floors. 


There  is  a  Wyandotte 
economically  and  well. 


Cleaning  Product  for  doing  every  known  kind  of 


cleaning 


i 
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Canadian  History  by  the  Pocketful 

Not  to  suggest  “dramming”,  but  the  nearest  thing  we  know  to  a  “royal 
road”  to  Canadian  history  comes  in  our  pocket-sized  Canadian  History 
Readers. 

These  are  convenient  little  brochures — one  hundred  titles  in  all — cover¬ 
ing  pathfinders,  heroes,  heroines,  comrades  of  the  Cross,  eminent  Canadians 
and  fathers  of  the  Dominion,  all  by  recognized  authorities  and  covering 
various  phases  of  Canadian  history  from  the  days  of  early  discovery  to  the 
present.  While  the  readers  center  largely  in  outstanding  characters,  the 
life  and  work  of  these  folk  are  thrown  on  a  background  which  brings  the 
period  they  lived  in  intimately  and  interestingly  before  one. 

These  booklets,  readable  in  half-an-hour,  may  be  used  at  odd  moments 
and  will  contribute  a  wonderful  amount  of  Canadian  history.  A  few  sug¬ 
gested  titles  follow: 

“Lord  Strathcona”  by  iH.  A.  Kennedy. 

“The  Buildjng  of  the  C.  P.  R.”  by  H.  A.  Kennedy 

“Tecumseh”  by  Lloyd  Roberts 

“The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company”  by  Robert  Watson. 

“The  Story  of  Hydro”  by  Blodwen  Davies. 

Price  10c  per  copy  plus  2c  postage. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  you  the  whole  list 

THE  RYERSONw PRESS 
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Canada’s  Pioneer  Publishers 


TORONTO 
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BONDS 


We  are  now  featuring  1847  Rogers,  Wm.  Rogers 
and  Community  Plate  Silverware  at  greatly  reduced  prices 
Electric  Irons,  Toasters,  Percolators  and  Heating  Pads 
Wiss  Shears,  Millinery  Pliers  and  Cutlery 
Reach  Sporting  Goods,  Slazenger  Tennis  Racquets 
Naphtha  Gasoline,  the  odorless  Gas  for  Cleaning 


PHONE  1012  PHONE  1012 

THE  BOND  HARDWARE  CO.  Lid. 


The  Kind  of  Printing  You  Want  -The  Way  You  Want  It—  When  You  Want  It 


THE  GUMMER  PRESS 

I 

Printers,  Bookbinders  and  Publishers 


THE  SIZE' OF  THE  JOB  MAKES  NO  DIFFERENCE 
GOOD  SERVICE  AND  GOOD  PRINTING 
CHARACTERIZE  OUR  WORK 


Gummer  Building  Phone  872  Guelph 
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GOOD  PLANTING  EQUIPMENT  I 

IS  A  BIG  HELP  IN  I 

LOWERING  PRODUCTION  COSTS  1 


Crops  have  so  many  natural  hazards  to  meet  that  they  need  all  the  g 
assistance  you  can  give  them  in  order  to  produce  maximum 
yields  at  low  cost.  | 

ri 

With  the  latest  type  Massey-Harris  Seeding  Equipment  you  get  | 
your  crop  planted  right  and  off  to  a  good  start.  At  the  same 
time  you  protect  yourself  from  the  loss  that  occurs  through  skips,  g 
misses,  and  waste  of  seed  when  worn-out,  inefficient  drills  and 
planters  are  used.  g 

Your  Local  Massey-Harris  Agent  or  Nearest  E 

Branch  will  give  you  Particulars  on  Massey-  = 

Harris  Drills,  Planters  and  Transplanters  E 

MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY,  Limited.  | 

ESTABLISHED  1847  | 

Toronto,  Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Regina,  =§ 

Saskatoon,  Swift  Current,  Yorkton,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Vancouver.  C 
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MEN! 

If  you  like  to  wear  GREY  it  will 
be  worth  your  while  to  inspect  the 
new  shipment  ot 

HYDE  PARK  SUITS 

at 

$24  and  $30 

Same  Suits  with  Two  flairs  7  rousers 

at  $30  and  $37.50 

We  think  you’ll  be  as  enthusiastic  about  these  new  suits  as 
we  are,  and  that’s  saying  a  good  deal.  For,  without  a  doubt, 
these  new  Hyde  Park  greys  for  spring  are  about  the  smartest 
we’ve  ever  seen.  They  are  tailored  from  all  wool  English 
worsteds  in  medium  and  fairly  dark  shades,  and  feature 
especially  the  Oxford  grey  herringbone.  The  greys  for  young 
men  are  in  the  same  shades  as  for  men,  but  the  cut  of  the 
garment  is  more  trim,  more  swagger  than  the  more  conser¬ 
vative  men’s  models.  He  sure  to  inspect  these  new  suits. 


D.  E.  MACDONALD  &  BROS. 

Limited 
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ENTIRELY 
ON  ITS  OWN 


Solely  on  its  merits 
— and  in  a  very  short 
time — Wakefield 
has  "made  good" 
with  the  pipe¬ 
smoking  fraternity. 
Have  you  tried 
Wakefield? 


Manufactured  and  Guaranteed  by  The  Tvckett  Tobacco  Co.,  Limited.  TTa-”?,*'V' 


Cbe  0.  fl.  £.  Review 


The  Profession  I  have  embraced 
requires  a  knowledge  of 
everything. 


Vol.  XLIV. 


Guelph,  February,  1932. 


No.  6.' 


T  has  been  the  custom  is  past  years  to  make  one 
issue  of  the  Review  a  special  College  Royal 
number,  and  this  year  we  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  the  precedent  established  and  followed  in 
the  past  has  been  entirely  justified. 

Hence  to  the  individuals  whose  efforts 
during  the  past  two  weeks  shall  be  bent  towards 
of  an  exhibit  this  issue  is  dedicated. 

The  College  Royal  is  probably  the  greatest  educational 
feature  of  the  student  activities  at  this  College,  and  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out  before,  the  benefit  derived  is  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  work  put  into  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  all  the  societies  live  up  to  last  year’s  excellent  standard,  and 
even  go  one  better. 

It  has  been  our  avowed  intention  in  bringing  out  this  issue 
to  hand  on  to  the  newcomer  that  wealth  of  practical  experience 
in  showmanship  accumulated  by  years  of  painstaking  effort  and 
a  careful  attention  to  the  principles  that  underlie  all  successful 
handling  of  animals  in  the  show  ring.  With  this  purpose  in 
mind,  we  have  solicited  articles  from  the  senior  students,  whose 
efforts  in  the  past  have  been  crowned  by  the  winning  of  champ- 
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ionship  ribbons.  Their  response  was  immediate  and  we  appre¬ 
ciate  their  support. 

This  year  we  plucked  up  courage  and  approached  that  busy 
department,  the  Department  of  Extension,  and  begged  for  an 
article  on  the  preparation  of  exhibits,  for  the  guidance  and  as¬ 
sistance  of  those  intending  to  use  the  gymnasium  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  ideas. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Tolton  for  his  kindness  in  this 
respect,  and  for  his  invaluable  assistance  in  the  matter  of  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  Professor  D.  H.  Jones  for  his  ex¬ 
cellent  little  contribution  on  the  Art  Exhibit. 

As  cynical  friends  assure  us  that  the  Editorial  is  never  read, 
but  it  is  merely  the  outcome  of  a  periodical  duty,  serving  chiefly 
as  filler,  we  conclude  by  wishing  success  to  the  College  Royal. 
We  hope  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  it  will  be  felt  that  the  thought, 
time,  and  energy  given  have  been  exceptionally  well  spent. 
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Science  in  Agricultural  Policy 


By  Sir  John  Russel D.  Sc .,  F.  R  S 
Director  of  Rothamstec  Experimental  Station 


Agriculture  is  more  than  a  simple  industry;  it  comprises  a  groun 
of  industries  which  differ  greatly  among  themselves;  some  of 
them,  indeed,  are  mutually  antagonistic.  But  it  is  more  than 
this;  it  is  the  mode  of  life  of  those  engaged  in  it.  The  business 
man  may  live  far  away  from  his  work;  he  is  free  of  it  for  most 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  his  friends  may  know  only  that 
he  is  “something  in  the  city.”  But  the  farmer  lives  on  top  of 
his  work  and,  like  a  doctor,  he  must  be  on  call  for  any  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Man  is  not  a  purely 
economic  or  a  purely  logical  creature:  pure  reason,  which  dom¬ 
inates  science,  is  only  one  of  the  complex  of  factors  which  govern 
him.  Seeing  that  even  professional  men  of  science  commonly 
doff  their  science  with  their  hats  and  umbrellas,  when  they  enter 
their  homes,  it  is  hardly  surprising  if  ordinary  members  of  the 
community  do  the  same. 

Aims  of  Broadly  speaking,  there  are  four  objects. 

Agricultural  Policy.  at  which  an  agricultural  policy  can  aim: 

1.  The  maximal  production  of  wealth  from  the  land. 

2.  The  maximum  number  of  men  at  work  on  the  land. 

3.  The  cheapest  possible  food  for  the  towns. 

4.  The  maximum  benefit  to  the  group  of  individuals  farming-  the  land. 

Much  could  be  said  for  any  of  these,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  achieve  them  all  at  the  same  time.  Whichever  object  were 
desired,  agricultural  science  could  render  very  great  help  in  de¬ 
signing  and  carrying  out  the  necessary  measures. 

For  most  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  purpose  was  the 
maximum  output  of  food  from  the  land.  Here  the  scientific 
problems  were  simple.  The  new  artificial  fertilizers  of  Lawes 

(*  The  above  excellent  and  interesting  article  appeared  in  the  “Spectator’’ 
January  16th,  1932,  and  is  reproduced  here  with  the  kind  permission  of  that 
paper.  This  article,  we  believe,  will  be  of  particular  significance  to  students 
and  graduates  in  scientific  agriculture. — Ed.) 
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and  Gilbert  increased  the  output  and  little  more  was  required 
Then  in  the  1890’s  came  the  opening  up  of  the  new  lands,  and 
the  flooding  of  our  markets  with  grain  and  afterwards  meat, 
and  dairy  produce,  at  prices  with  which  our  farmers  could  not 
compete.  Cheapness  became  the  essential  consideration,  and 
farmers  were  left  to  make  the  best  of  things.  They  were,  how¬ 
ever,  greatly  helped  by  science,  which  concerned  itself  in  the 
main  with  improving  agricultural  education,  and  increasing 
the  number  of  possible  ways  of  doing  things,  thereby  giving  the 
farmer  a  much  wider  choice  of  activities  and  enabling  him  much 
more  rapidly  to  adapt  himself  to  changing  economic  conditions. 
The  success  obtained  has  been  considerable;  in  spite  of  its  ter¬ 
rible  buffetings,  agriculture  still  remains  one  of  the  most  stable 
of  the  older  industries:  there  is  but  little  unemployment,  no  dole, 
no  drawing  on  public  funds  excepting  only  for  the  sugar  beet 
subsidy,  much  of  which  goes  to  the  factories  to  help  pay  the 
necessary  costly  machinery;  the  agricultural  worker  costs  the 
community  less  than  most  of  the  others.  The  question  for  the 
cheapest  food  supply,  however,  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  pays 
no  regard  to  the  number  of  workers  on  the  land,  or  to  the  secur¬ 
ing  of  maximum  wealth  from  the  land;  it  depends  largely  on 
the  financial  exigencies  of  the  countries  from  which  the  food 
comes.  And  so  during  the  past  forty  years  there  have  been 
reductions  in  numbers  of  our  agricultural  workers,  villages  have 
become  depopulated,  and  the  total  output  from  our  land  tends 
10  decrease  in  spite  of  all  the  aids  of  science.  The  surviving  in¬ 
dividuals  are  those  able  rapidly  to  change  their  methods,  to 
produce  fat  lambs  or  milk,  as  the  market  conditions  may  sug¬ 
gest,  but  their  prime  purpose  is  necessarily  the  survival  of 
themselves  and  their  workers  and  not  the  enrichment  of  the 
nation. 

Certain  new  possibilities  are  emerging;  among  them  the 
mechanization  of  the  farm,  which,  if  carried  out  with  the  same 
devasting  thoroughness  as  the  mechanization  of  the  factory, 
would  lead  to  the  same  result,  a  cheapening  of  produce  obtained 
through  the  wholesale  dismissal  of  workers  who  thenceforward 
have  but  little  hope  of  finding  work  again.  Science  and  en¬ 
gineering  move  forward  much  more  rapidly  than  the  demand 
for  goods.  Mechanization  is  being  studied  at  the  research  in¬ 
stitutes  and  tested  on  the  farms:  it  enables  the  man  with  the 
appropriate  machine  to  do  the  work  formerly  necessitating  three 
or  four;  it  gives  him  a  better  wage  than  he  could  otherwise  have 
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gained,  and  it  produces  food  at  lower  cost,  but  it  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  produce  more,  or  even  so  much  per  acre:  it  reduces  the 
number  of  men  on  the  land  and  it  is  quite  likely  to  reduce  also 
the  gross  output  of  wealth  from  the  land. 

The  Quota  System  Whether  or  not  this  is  the  wisest  policy 
in  Farming .  tor  the  community  as  a  whole  is  a  question 

for  the  community  to  answer.  The  other 
alternatives  are  to  try  to  increase  the  total  output  from  the 
land  and  the  number  of  men  engaged  on  the  land.  These  are 
not  necessarily  the  same  thing,  but  they  are  quite  compatible. 
It  would  be  possible  to  increase  greatly  the  production  of  wealth 
trom  the  soil  of  Great  Britain:  the  main  condition  would  be  a 
reduction  in  the  present  heavy  risks  of  farming.  Crops  and 
animals  take  a  long  while  to  produce:  wheat  requires  twelve 
months  or  more  from  the  first  ploughing  to  the  final  delivery 
to  the  miller;  more  than  three  years  elapse  between  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  mother  and  the  collection  of  the  first  pailful  of  milk 
from  the  dairy  cow.  Expenditure  is  incurred  during  the  whole 
time.  If  prices  are  falling,  as  they  have  been  for  some  years 
past,  much  of  the  expenditure  has  been  at  higher  levels  than 
can  possibly  be  recouped.  Farmers  therefore  have  always  to  go 
steadily  and  work  at  lower  levels  than  they  might,  for  fear 
prices  will  move  against  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could 
work  on  contracts,  they  could  increase  their  level  of  production 
to  whatever  extent  the  contract  justified.  They  have  some  ex¬ 
perience  of  contract  systems:  both  milk  and  sugar  beet  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  way,  and,  although  there  have  been  difficulties,  on 
the  whole  the  system  has  worked  well;  it  has  the  great  merit  of 
leaving  the  farmer  free  to  concentrate  on  the  business  of  pro¬ 
duction.  There  are  many  directions  in  which  food  production 
could  be  increased  if  this  difficulty  of  risk  could  be  mitigated. 

I  shall  not  venture  an  estimate,  but  the  value  of  the  increase 
would  certainly  be  considerable.  The  quota  system  looks  as  if 
it  may  serve  this  purpose,  and  unless  it  is  subject  to  some  un¬ 
revealed  difficulty  it  should  prove  very  useful  for  all  commodit¬ 
ies  to  which  it  can  be  applied. 

While  it  will  almost  certainly  increase  the  total  output  of 
wealth  from  the  land,  however,  the  quota  system  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  increase  the  number  of  men  employed  on  the  land:  mech¬ 
anization  may  go  forward  and  reduce  them.  Some  other  method 
is  required  for  increasing  the  rural  population  if  this  is  desired. 
Several  have  been  tried  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  The 
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small  holding  is  the  most  obvious  way,  and  in  certain  rather 
definite  conditions  it  is  satisfactory;  the  chief  is  the  extent  to 
which  co-operation  can  be  brought  into  play.  The  Danish  small 
holder  is  the  envy  of  Europe.  He  has  a  good  home  and  a  good 
standard  of  living,  freedom  from  marketing  troubles,  he  need 
only  produce  his  milk,  eggs  or  bacon  in  accordance  with  certain 
standards  about  which  he  is  sedulously  instructed,  and  the  co¬ 
operative  society  does  the  rest.  When  prices  are  good  he  has 
money;  when  they  are  bad  he  has  none;  but  he  has  his  home 
and  his  food  and  an  assurance  that  he  is  obtaining  whatever 
the  market  can  be  made  to  give.  The  system  works  well  for 
articles  that  can  be  easily  collected,  standardized  and  sold  in 
large  quantities,  but  it  requires  always  leaders  to  carry  it 
through:  these  are  trained  in  the  Folk  Schools.  Another  system 
was  tried  here  in  the  19th  Century  and  in  a  modified  form  after 
the  war.  Groups  of  people  banded  themselves  together  and  went 
out  into  the  country  to  live  as  self-supporting  communities. 
Some  migrated  overseas;  some  settled  in  this  country.  For 
some  the  purpose  was  not  economic  but  the  quest  for  life.  Many 
who  went  overseas  succeeded;  some  failed,  partly  on  personal, 
partly  on  technical  grounds;  their  technical  equipment  had  often 
been  inadequate.  This  settlement  method  has,  none  the  less, 
attractive  possibilities.  Under  a  competent  leader  a  group  of 
people  could  settle  down  in  one  of  the  less  intensively  cultivated 
regions  of  England,  if  they  could  not  proceed  overseas,  and  make 
quite  an  interesting  life:  building  up  their  village,  cultivating 
their  land,  arranging  for  certain  of  their  own  members  to  prac¬ 
tise  the  arts  and  crafts,  using  science  and  machines  to  lighten 
the  day’s  labours  but  not  to  eliminate  men.  Many  communities 
rose  up  like  this  in  the  Oversea  Dominions  during  the  19th  Cen¬ 
tury.  The  work  was  then  much  harder  than  it  need  be  now. 
Leadership  and  industry,  however,  would  still  be  the  chief  neces¬ 
sities:  it  is  here  that  the  failure  has  often  occurred. 

No  doubt  there  are  other  methods  for  achieving  the  same 
end.  The  problem  is  certainly  urgent.  It  is  vain  to  hope  the 
manufacturing  industry  will  absorb  the  men  now  displaced,  and 
it  is  both  dangerous  and  unnecessary  to  leave  them  no  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  dole. 

Speaking  as  a  plain  citizen  and  not  as  the  Director  of 
Rothamsted,  my  personal  preference  is  for  a  policy  which  gives 
the  maximum  number  of  people  a  comfortable  living  on  the  land; 
modern  scientific  methods  could  help  greatly.  But  something 

(Continued  on  page  410) 
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What  Others  Say 

Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  oursePs  as  others  see  us! 

THE  0.  A.  C.  ARCHITECTURALLY 

(From  “Building  in  Canada,”  January  30th,  1932). 

“The  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  com¬ 
prises  a  group  of  buildings  that,  for  sheer  beauty  of  architecture 
and  modern  appointment,  are  possibly  unequalled  by  any  pertain¬ 
ing  to  this  branch  of  science  on  this  continent.  Several  new 
buildings  have  been  added  to  the  college  group  during  the  past 
few  years,  but  the  most  important  and  perhaps  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  in  design  and  structure,  is  the  new  Administrative  and  Stud¬ 
ents’  Residence  Building.  This  building  is  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  modern  Collegiate  Gothic,  which  retains  much  of 
the  charm  of  the  ancient  Gothic,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lends 
itself  more  appropriately  to  the  needs  of  today.  Befitting  an 
Ontario  Governmental  building,  it  is  built  almost  entirely  of 
Queenston  limestone.” 

SCIENCE  ANI)  AGRICULTURE 

(From  an  Editorial  in  the  “London  Free  Press,”  Feb.  1st,  1931). 

“There  are  people  who  question  the  value  of  scientific  and 
technical  agricultural  experts,  and  doubt  the  wisdom  of  all  the 
looney  which  is  spent  on  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  and 
on  Experimental  Farms.  However,  if  Canadian  agriculture  is 
to  keep  pace  with  world  development  and  hold  its  own  in  the 
struggle  for  highly  competitive  world  markets,  then  there  must 
be  continual  scientific  research. 

Dr.  G.  I.  Christie,  President  of  the  O.A.C. ,  speaking  at  the 
city-county  dinner  at  the  Hotel  London,  told  an  interesting  story 
of  some  of  the  things  the  college  had  done  in  recent  years  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario.  A  new  type  of  barley  had 
been  developed  at  the  O.A.C.,  which  was  of  an  improved  quality 
and  gave  a  greatly  increased  yield.  This  barley  was  already  being 
extensively  grown  and  was  now  being  widely  used  by  the  British 
Brewers. 


The  Art  Exhibit  at  the  College 


Prof .  D.  H.  Jones 


N  being  asked  to  write  an  article  on  the  art 
exhibit  at  the  College  Royal,  I  enquired  it' 


the  article  was  to  be  an  estimate  of  the  exhibit  at  the  forth¬ 
coming  show.  The  reply  was,  “No,  what  we  want  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  what  the  exhibit  stands  for,  what  it  represents — to 
be  printed  in  the  Review  before  the  show  takes  place,”  and  so 
the  following. 

Strictly  and  broadly  speaking,  every  exhibit  at  the  College 
Royal  is  an  art  exhibit.  Each  one  is  prepared  with  the  idea 
of  making  an  appeal  to  the  observer,  an  appeal  that  will  gratify 
and  give  pleasure,  and  will  stimulate  the  observer  to  desire  such 
materials  as  those  displayed.  The  various  exhibits  are  judged 
on  the  strength  of  the  appeal  they  make.  The  horticulture  ex¬ 
hibit  will  not  be  merely  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  beautiful 
plants,  but  probably  will  be  an  arrangement  of  various  plants, 
flowering  and  non-flowering,  carefully  and  artistically  arranged 
so  that  not  only  the  excellencies  of  the  individual  specimens  will 
be  apparent  but  the  arrangement  be  such  that  the  collection  as 
a  whole  will  be  well  proportioned,  well  balanced,  harmonious  in 
colour  line  and  mass,  in  short  make  a  beautiful  picture,  appeal 
ing  to  the  eye  and  giving  pleasure.  The  dairy  exhibit  will  not 
be  simply  an  agglomeration  of  good  quality  cheese,  butter  and 
ice  cream,  but  will  no  doubt  be  an  artistic  arrangement  of  these 
commodities,  each  article  being  displayed  as  tastefully  as  possible 
in  an  arrangement  which,  while  emphasizing  the  excellencies 
of  each  individual  unit,  will  unify  the  whole  exhibit,  thus  making 
it  more  impressive  in  its  appeal.  The  same  general  rules  apply 
to  all  other  exhibits. 

In  the  livestock  judging  ring  we  have  the  art  of  the  live¬ 
stock  showman  displayed.  The  showmen  have  first  had  the 
animals  in  the  rough  placed  at  their  disposal.  Then,  with  an 
ideal  in  their  minds  of  what  the  animal  should  look  like,  they 
have  spent  days  in  grooming,  washing  and  manicuring  their 
specimens  to  accentuate  their  good  points  and  hide  the  defects 
so  that  the  judge  may  be  impressed  with  the  art,  or  shall  we  say 
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artfulness,  that  they  have  displayed  in  preparing  the  animals 
for  show.  Then  again,  there  is  art  in  the  showing  of  an  animal. 
The  sluggish  specimen  has  to  be  stimulated,  the  excitable  one 
has  to  be  restrained  and  other  idiosyncrasies  of  the  animal  have 
to  be  controlled  in  such  a  way  that  its  behaviour  shall  not  nullify 
the  work  of  preparation  that  has  preceded  the  entrance  of  the 
animal  into  the  ring.  When  such  a  well  prepared  and  handled 
animal  is  being  shown  we  may  hear  such  remarks  as — “true  to 
type,”  from  the  breeder,  “good  quality  meat”  from  the  butcher, 
“what  a  beauty,  a  regular  picture!”  from  the  one  who  appre¬ 
ciates  the  picturesque,  “how  sweet!  perfectly  lovely!  what  a 
hear!”  from  fair  observers.  The  careful  work  of  preparation  that 
is  necessary  to  produce  such  a  climax  is  art  which  appeals  to  the 
judgment  and  emotions  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  work  of 
the  picture  painter  who  takes  a  white  canvas  and  a  box  of 
paints  and  by  a  judicious  placement  of  the  colours  on  the  canvas 
reproduces  the  appearance  of  a  thing  of  beauty,  either  from 
nature  or  his  own  imagination. 


Now  for  “The  Art  Exhibit”  proper.  Here  we  have  a  display 
of  the  work  of  those  interested  in  photography,  drawing,  paint¬ 
ing,  art  needlework  and  suchlike.  This  is  an  amateur  exhibit, 
the  only  amateur  exhibit  in  the  whole  show.  All  the  other  ex¬ 
hibits  are  in  the  professional  class.  Tliat  is,  they  have  to  do 
with  various  phases  of  the  profession  of  agriculture  such  as  is 
taught  at  the  college.  The  exhibitors  responsible  for  these  are 
displaying  some  of  the  results  of  their  professional  training. 


With  the  art  exhibit,  however,  the  various  items  shown  are 
avocational  efforts.  They  are  attempts  to  produce,  or  reproduce, 
the  appearance  of  things  of  beauty,  as  a  hobby,  in  spare  time. 
Beauty  for  beauty’s  sake  and  not  for  its  material  returns  is  the 
object  aimed  at.  So  here  we  see  transcripts  of  nature  in  many 
moods,  by  photograph,  brush,  pencil  and  pen.  Woodland  and 
lake,  mountain  and  moor,  river  and  ocean  scenes  that  gave 
delight  to  the  observer  when  on  vacation,  are  here  reproduced 
to  be  a  reminder  and  a  perennial  source  of  pleasure.  Home 
scenes  on  the  farm  that  have  a  warm  place  in  one’s  heart — family 
faces,  pet  animals  in  picturesque  pose,  the  home  creek  purling 
over  its  pebbly  bed  through  the  bush,  gatherings  of  friends  at 
joyous  parties  and  suchlike  subjects  are  here  presented.  College 
scenes,  social  gatherings,  large  and  small,  sports  events  and 
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other  phases  of  interesting  college  experience  are  found  on 
view. 

The  specimens  submitted  for  competition  are  arranged  in 
groups:  landscape,  marine,  animals,  portraits,  enlargements, 
water  colours,  oil  paintings,  art  needlework,  etc.  The  items  in 
these  groups  are  awarded  ribbons  of  merit  according  to  their 
artistic  quality  and  technical  excellence. 


WHAT  OTHERS  SAY 

(Continued  from  page  361) 

Soil  investigation  and  soil  surveys  were  being  carried  on, 
which  would  be  invaluable.  The  whole  of  Norfolk  County  had 
been  surveyed  so  that  the  department  could  tell  exactly  what 
farms  were  suitable  for  tobacco  growing,  an  industry  which  to¬ 
day  was  worth  $15,000,000  a  year  to  the  county  alone. 

/  ‘  \ 

Poultry  investigation  was  improving  this  industry,  so  that 
Ontario  breeders  would  be  in  a  position  to  compete  on  a  fair 
basis,  with  poultry  men  from  the  south,  with  their  warmer 
winters. 

Recently  a  new  process  for  treating  honey  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  which  would  give  Ontario  a  consistency  and  texture  in 
the  British  markets,  equal  to  the  best  California  honey,  which  at 
present  was  popular  in  the  Old  Land. 

There  is  no  industry  which  requires  the  aid  of  practical 
science  so  much  as  agriculture,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Christie,  Ontario  is  in  the  forefront.  One  of  the  best  things 
Hon.  Howard  Ferguson  did  for  Ontario,  was  when  he  discovered 
Dr.  Christie  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  O.A.C.  He  has 
the  farmers’  viewpoint.” 


Winning  Exhibit  at  Chicago,  Illustrating  Mr.  Tolton’s  Article. 


Exhibit  Talk 


By  W.  D .  Tolton,  28 

WHEN  you  go  to  an  Industrial  or  Agricultural 
Show  you  see  dozens  of  exhibits.  You  can 
remember  some  of  these  exhibits  and  can  recall  the  information 
and  ideas  conveyed  therein  while  many  fade  into  oblivion  with 
never  so  much  as  a  comment. 

Outside  of  personal  interest,  what  is  it  that  makes  you  stop, 
read,  examine  and  remember  one  or  two  particular  exhibits  in 
every  four  dozen  you  look  at?  If  an  exhibit  attracts  you,  and 
by  virtue  of  its  substance  you  read  the  information  or  note  the 
idea  contained  therein,  then  it  has  value.  It  has  value  to  you 
as  well  as  to  the  people  responsible  for  its  erection. 

What  must  be  done  to  make  an  exhibit  valuable?  The 
solution  to  such  a  problem  may  be  found  in  discussing  the  funda¬ 
mentals  in  planning  and  erecting  exhibits. 


This  is  a  very  important  factor.  It  must 
be  of  vital  importance  at  the  time.  It 
should  tell  a  story,  solve  a  problem,  or 
convey  an  idea.  It  must  be  of  special  interest  to  the  people 
for  whom  it  is  intended.  Much  of  the  attraction  in  an  exhibit. 


Selecting  the 
Subject . 
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will  come  from  the  proper  subject  at  the  proper  time.  People 
go  to  shows  to  get  new  ideas  and  to  exchange  their  own  for* 
others  probably  not  so  new. 

Once  you  have  decided  on  a  subject  you  must  round  up 
every  available  item  of  interest  that  will  be  of  value  in  selecting 
your  main  title,  slogans  and  stories.  Pick  out  a  central  idea 
that  seems  to  be  the  key  to  your  subject,  and  no  matter  what  it 
is,  concentrate  on  it;  even  write  an  essay  on  it.  Collect  all  the 
available  information  as  you  did  for  your  main  subject. 

From  the  main  idea  select  a  title  for  the  exhibit.  It  must 
be  short,  three  words  if  possible.  It  should  present  the  main 
idea  in  a  clear  cut  and  concise  way.  If  you  are  exhibiting  a 
better  way  of  growing  feed  and  feeding  it  to  live-stock,  the  title 
might  be  “Mash  to  Cash”  or  “Soil  to  Silver.” 

Give  some  attention  to  your  ideas  of  lesser  importance,  and 

select  two  for  backing  up  the  main  idea.  Three  ideas  are  enough 

for  anv  exhibit. 

«/ 


r  .  ,  Your  manner  of  exhibiting  the  ideas  is  a 

Laying  out  a  Plan. 

■  vital  part  of  your  exhibit,  and  will  spell 

success  or  failure  in  attracting  attention  to  your  exhibit.  You 
may  resort  to  the  following  treatments:  — 

(a)  Motion — Motion  always  attracts  attention,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  detract  from  the  main  idea  by  having  some¬ 
thing  moving  which  has  no  connection  with  that  idea.  Motion 
can  be  overdone.  Have  just  enough  motion  to  arrest  the  at- 
rention  of  the  observer  for  an  instant,  then  continue  your  man¬ 
ner  of  treatment  with  the  substance  of  your  main  idea. 

(b)  Miniatures — If  you  make  big  things  small  you  attract 
attention.  This  is  a  good  idea,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
the  proportions  exact,  as  the  observer  may  study  how  badly  you 
rendered  them,  rather  than  study  the  idea  for  which  they  were 
intended. 

(c)  Enlarging — Enlarging  small  objects  often  attracts. 
Here  again  care  must  be  used  in  proportions.  The  object  must 
immediately  be  recognizable  and  arrest  the  attention  temporar¬ 
ily. 
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(d)  Story  telling,  colour,  reflection,  light,  shade,  and  other 
treatments  may  be  used. 

(e)  Combinations — You  may  have  combinations  of  minia¬ 
tures  and  motion  or  enlarging  and  motion,  but  never  miniatures 
and  enlarging. 


Arrangement. 


Place  your  main  idea  in  the  centre,  your 
subsidiary  ideas  being  on  either  side.  You 
may  treat  subsidiaries  with  variations  as  mentioned  previously. 
Place  your  ideas  in  front  of  a  pleasing  background.  If  the 
background  is  treated  it  should  be  along  the  line  of  your  main 
idea,  or  leading  up  to  it,  such  as  a  landscape  of  typical  Ontario 
farms,  etc.  Frame  the  whole  exhibit  with  an  arch.  The  arch 
will  support  the  title  and  finish  off  the  exhibit  as  a  frame  does 
to  a  picture. 


Beauty. 


If  you  are  artistic  you  may  introduce  beau¬ 
tiful  curves  and  lines  together  with  correct 
colour  relationships.  This  adds  to  an  already  good  exhibit. 
Lines  properly  placed  may  be  used  to  direct  attention  to  items 
of  interest.  They  will  not  detract  from  the  general  design. 


Lettering. 


Lay  out  your  title  in  large  block  letters 
(avoid  fancy  lettering)  and  place  them  so 
that  they  may  be  seen  and  read  from  a  distance.  Letters  on 
small  show  cards  and  stories  should  be  plain  and  easily  read  at 
a  moderate  distance. 


Colour . 


Colour  may  be  used  to  attract  attention. 
Have  the  highest  colour  in  the  centre  of 
the  exhibit  and  in  the  title,  with  combinations  of  high  and  low 
colour  to  bring  out  the  important  items  of  interest. 


Workmanship. 


To  be  an  expert  on  exhibits  you  must  know 
a  variety  of  trades.  You  should  not  only 
be  an  agriculturist,  but  an  artist,  showcard  writer,  story  teller, 
linguist,  carpenter,  painter,  tinsmith,  electrician  and  a  mechanic. 


T i din  ess. 
appetizing. 


In  conclusion,  the  exhibit  must  look  clean 
and  tidy.  Produce  should  be  kept  fresh  and 


Preparation  of  Beef  Cattle  tor 

the  Show-ring 

By  A.  L.  Pinkney,  'j3 


THIS  article  is  not  written  for  the  professional  show¬ 
man,  but  with  the  intention  of  giving  some  idea 
to  the  inexperienced,  interested  man  of  the  art  of  fitting  and  showing 
of  Beef  Cattle. 


Showing  is  not  an  exact  science  in  which  determination  can  be 
made  with  mathematical  preeison,  there  are  no  compulsory  laws  stated 
that  the  fitting  and  feeding  of  an  animal  have  to  be  done  in  any  defin- 
it  way.  This  showing  game,  however,  is  an  art  that  has  been  studied 
and  handed  down  to  generation  after  generation.  A  man  must  have 
an1  inborn  love  for  beef  cattle  to  be  a  real  breeder  and  fitter.  Other¬ 
wise  he  couldn't  or  wouldn’t  stand  the  hours. 


First,  there  comes  the  problem  of  mating  animals  to  try  tq_  gev 
the  desired  qualities  in  the  offspring.  The  long,  thoughtful  hours  oi: 
careful  study  and  expense  in  laying  the  foundation  before  they  can 
be  put  into  actual  practice.  Then  the  long  anxious  hours  till  the  calf 
is  born,  through  the  period  of  pampered  babyhood,  keeping  the  calf 
developing  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  feeding  on  through  until 
maturity  without  losing  that  gloss  and  bloom  of  the  baby  flesh.  With, 
the  birth  of  the  calf  (if  goo  dnough  in  conformation)  begins  the  train¬ 
ing,  it  is  taught  to  lead,  the  comb  and  brush  are  employed  to  groom 
that  coat  which  later  means  so  much  to  its  appearance,  it  receives  all 
the  milk  it  can  consume  from  its  dam,  and  later  when  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  supplemented  by  a  nurse  cow,  along  with  this,  receiving  nutri¬ 
tious  foods  of  the  correct  amount  and  quality  of  Protein,  Carbohydrates 
and  Fat. 


Exercising 

A  great  deal  of  showring  success  depends  on  the  exercise  given 
to  the  animal.  Along  with  other  things,  exercise  helps  to  keep  the 
feet  in  proper  shape,  keeps  the  animal  in  a  healthier  condition,  giving 
it  a  better  appetite.  The  flesh  is  laid  on  more  evenly’  and  firmer,  and 
extra  vigour  and  vitality  is  obtained. 

Trimming  the  Feet 

This  item  of  feet  trimming  is  usually  done  three  or  four  weeks 
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before  the  animal  goes  on  the  show  circuit,  in  order  that  any  lameness 
which  may  result  may  have  the  opportunity  to  become  healed.  A  black¬ 
smith  \s  knife  and  pinchers  make  very  satisfactory  tools.  Lift  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  feet  one  at  a  time  and  with  the  pinchers  trim  the  toes,  using 
the  knife  to  pare  away  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Following  this  operation 
a  asp  is  used  to  smooth  the  rough  edges.  During  these  operations  a 
great  deal  can  be  done,  as  to  how  the  animal  will  stand  on  its  feet 
during  the  next  few  months,  as  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  foot  can 
be  pared  in  such  a  way  to  thow  more  weight  on  either  side  of  the  hoof 
as  desired.  However,  one  has  to  be  verv  careful  not  to  cut  into  the 
quick,  or  serious  damage  may  be  clone.  With  heavy  animals,  it  may 
become  necessary  to  throw  the  animal,  this  makes  it  easier  to  get  at 
the  underside  of  the  foot  and  the  operation  can  be  done  more  thor¬ 
oughly  \  although  more  help  is  required. 


Training  and  Trimming  Horns 

With  our  horned  breeds,  the  Shorthorn  and  Hereford,  it  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  train  the  horns  to  certain  desired  positions this 
can  be  done  in  various  ways.  By  weighting,  horns  may  be  lowered, 
pulled  forward  or  both  lowered  and  pulled  forward.  This  should  be 
commenced  when  the  horns  are  young,  as  they  are  soft  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  can  be  performed  more  easily  at  this  time.  Various  sizes  and 
shapes  of  weights  are  used  and  can  be  attached  and  applied  differently. 
Again  utmost  care  must  be  taken  as  improper  weighting  at  this  period 
may  result  in  malshapen  horns  when  the  animal  advances  toward 
maturity. 

When  preparing  for  the  show  ring  the  horns  are  rasped  till  the 
rough  Outer  shell  is  removed,  and  the  horns  proportioned  and  bal¬ 
anced  as  required.  They  are  then  scraped  with  a  sharp  steel  blade, 
glass  is  sometimes  used  instead,  but  there  is  the  danger  of  cutting 
yourself  as  well  as  the  animal.  After  scraping,  the  horns  are  sand 
papered  smooth  and  then  polished.  Different  materials  can  be  used 
for  polishing  horns,  special  horn  polish  or  Brasso  may  be  applied  with 
soft  clot li  and  polished  before  the  animal  is  given  its  final  wash  for  the 
showring.  The  added  advantage  of  this  type  of  polish  is  that  water 
will  not  remove  it  easily,  thus  this  job  can  be  done  a  couple  of  days 
before  showing,  which  means  a  great  deal  to  the  man  who  has  a  com¬ 
plete  herd  on  the  circcuit.  If  oil  such  as  sweet  oil  is  used,  apply  it 
just  before  going  into  showring. 


Clipping 


Not  a  great  deal  of  clipping  is  done  on  beef  animals. 


With  A  her- 
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deen- Angus  and  in  some  cases  Polled  Herefords,  the  head  and  ears  are 
clipped,  this  takes  away  a  great  deal  of  coarseness  and  grossness  from 
the  head  and  gives  the  animal  a  more  refined  appearance.  A  portion 
of  the  tail  between  the  switch  and  tail-head  is  also  clipped.  Clipping 
provides  the  opportunity  to  a  man  to  improve  on  any  roughness  at  this 
place.  With  Shorthorns  and  Herefords,  only  the  tail  is  clipped.  Oc- 
cassionally  on  some  animals  the  ears  can  be  trimmed. 

Washing 

With  Shorthorns  and  Herefords,  the  final  washing  usually  takes 
place  the  night  before  showing.  Again  exceptions  occur;  if  showing 
a  white  colored  animal,  washing  may  be  delayed  till  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  showing.  With  Aberdeen- Angus,  they  are  generally  washed  some 
10  days  or  a  week  previous  to  showing,  this  allows  the  natural  glos^ 
and  bloom  to  be  restored  to  the  hair.  Here  again  there  are  exceptions. 
For  washing  use  castile,  linseed  soft  soap  or  any  other  soap  which  will 
give  a  good  lather,  and  not  be  injuious  to  the  skin  or  hair  can  be 
used.  Use  water  which  has  the  chill  taken  off,  and  finally  rinse  the 
animal  with  dilute  disinfectant,  this  helps  the  hair  and  kills  the  lice. 
If  animal  has  plenty  of  hair,  curl  after  washing;  if  short  in  the  hair 
blanketing  gives  more  mellowness  and  pliability  to  the  hide.  Beddiim 
with  bright  clean  straw  helps  to  bring  out  the  gloss  on  animals. 

Curling 

There  are  different  and  accepted  ways  in  which  beef  cattle  are 
“waved”.  With  Shorthorns,  the  most  common  is  “lining”.  Ani¬ 
mals  are  marked  from  the  rear  forward  beginning  on  the  back  of 
animal  and  working  down  the  body.  The  lines  are  made  about  2  inches 
apart  and  kept  as  straight  as  possible  without  variation  between  the 
width  of  the  lines.  The  hair  is  then  brushed  up  tvith  a  stiff  brush  and 
finally  combed  out  with  a  coarse  toothed  comb.  The  hair  is  parted 
down  the  back,  and  also  part  the  hair  on  the  forehead. 

With  Herefords  a  different  wave  is  given,  and  a  different  type  of: 
comb  is  used.  Herefords  are  usually  shown  with  their  coats  ‘  ‘  ruffled  ’  ’ 
rather  than  “lined”. 

With  Aberdeen-Angus  sometimes  there  is  insufficient  hair  on  the 
body  to  curl,  and  in  this  case  just  the  quarters  are  marked  and  curled 

The  idea  of  curling  is  to  give  the  animal  added  width  and  thick 
ness, it  also  povides  the  opportunity  for  the  expert  showman,  the  ad 
vantage  of  covering  up  any  deficiency  in  the  animal’s  contour,  by 
brushing  the  hair  up  to  fill  in  “holes”,  in  smoothing  it  down  to  cover 
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rough  spots.  Moreover,  it  gives  added  attraction  to  the  onlookers 
and  the  general  public  fall  for  it. 

Applying  Oil  to  the  Hair 

There  are  times  when  the  animal  has  not  enough  hair  for  curling 
or,  for  other  reasons',  it  may  be  desirable  to  leave  the  hair  straight. 
Application  of  oil  puts  an  added  lustre  to  the  coat  especially  Roan, 
Red  or  Black  cattle.  Clean  animal  thoroughly  with  brush  and  comb 
before  applying  oil,  or  the  result  will  be  that  dirt  and  scurf  will  come 
to  the  surface  and  the  animal  will  look  worse  than  before  starting. 
Be  careful  not  to  apply  too  much  and  apply  evenly.  With  light  roans 
and  white  cattle  the  application  of  oil  is  detrimental  to  their  appear¬ 
ance. 

Showing 


A  leather  halter  adds  to  the  appearance  of  any  beef  animal.  If 
showing  a  dark  red  or  black  animal  a  white  halter  adds  greatly  to  the 
attraction,  that  is  if  you  have  a  good  head  and  wish  to  show  it  off. 
however,  if  the  animal  is  a  “little  off”  in  the  head  it  is  wise  to  use  a 
blending  rather  than  a  contasting  color.  The  width  of  the  nose-piece 
helps  materially  in  exposing  or  hiding  the  length  of  the  head  of  the 
animal.  A  short  length  of  chain  on  the  halter  shank  gives  the  attend¬ 
ant  more  persuasive  power  over  the  animal. 


When  leading  the  animal  the  shank  of  halter  is  held  neatly  coiled 
in  the  right  hand;  how  close  to  the  head  you  are  holding  animal  depends 
on  the  showman;  walk  by  the  side  of  the  animal’s  head  and  if  using 
cane  or  “show  stick”  carry  it  as  unobtrusively  as  possible  in  the  left 
hand.  Don’t  forget  the  judge  is  judging  the  animal,  not  yourself,  and 
when  showing  always  try  to  have  animal  in  such  position  as  to  give 
it  all  the  advantages  possible. 


Experienced  showmen,  if  they  have  an  animal  possessed  of  real 
merit,  endeavour  to  enter  the  ring  at  such  a  time,  usually  either 
first  or  last,  or  to  take  such  a  position  as  will  insure  the  judge  having 
one  good,  impressive  look  at  the  particular  individual  in  which  their 
interest  is  centred.  This  accomplished,  they  feel  assured  of  careful 
consideration  in  turn,  with  no  danger  of  being  smothered  in  a  large 
class,  as  sometimes  happens.  Given  an  inferior  animal,  however,  the 
attendant  makes  his  entry  as  inconspicuous  as  possible  among  the* 
others  in  order  to  avoid  undue  exposure  of  his  exhibit’s  worthlessness 
in  the  hope  of  being  left  in  a  higher  position  than  lie  truly  deserves. 


It  seems  to  be  considered  legitimate  to  take  advantage  of  every¬ 
thing  that  rightfully  belongs  to  an  animal  so  long  as  there  is  no  real 

(Continued  on  Page  374) 


Preparation  ot  Sheep  for 

Exhibition 

By  M  C.  Macklirt , 

THIS  article  is  written,  not  for  the  experienced 
showman,  but  for  the  beginner  who  wishes 
jvractical  experience.  It' will  be  treated  with  special  respect  to 
the  College  Royal,  where  showmanship  and  fitting  are  the  es¬ 
sentials  while  feeding  is  excluded. 

Blocking.  When  the  sheep  has  been  selected  for  ex¬ 

hibition,  the  exhibitor  must  size  the  sheep 
up  in  his  own  mind,  looking  for  points  which  are  weak  and  may 
be  overcome  in  order  that  the  animal  may  be  shown  to  better 
advantage.  When  the  exhibitor  has  decided  these  points,  he 
should  dampen  the  fleece  with  a  little  lukewarm  water,  using 
a  brush  to  sprinkle  the  fleece.  Next,  with  a  sharp  pair  of  shears, 
block  out  the  sheep  to  the  desired  confirmation.  Deep  cuttings 
often  have  to  be  made  on  top  of  the  shoulder  and  rump,  undei4 
the  throat  and  in  squaring  the  tail.  This  often  reaches  down 
into  the  light-coloured  fleece,  so  must  be  done  as  long  before 
the  show  as  possible;  six  weeks  or  longer  is  usually  the  best 
time,  in  order  to  allow  the  fleece  to  return  to  its  natural  colour 
by  show  time.  All  tags  and  loose  ends  of  wool  should  be  cut  off 
as  well. 

Trimming.  About  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  show 

actual  trimming  begins.  Each  time  trim¬ 
ming  is  done,  the  wool  should  be  dampened  by  sprinkling  with 
a  brush,  then  the  wool  should  be  carded.  The  best  results  from 
carding  are  obtained  by  placing  the  card  in  the  wool  and  draw¬ 
ing  gently  outwards  by  a  gentle  motion.  This  takes  time  to 
learn  the  knack,  but  soon  speed  may  be  used  without  a  harsh 
jerking  motion  on  the  wool. 

When  the  fleece  is  carded  the  trimming  commences.  A 
very  sharp  pair  of  shears  is  essential.  An  inexperienced  man 
should  start  at  the  front  of  the  sheep,  working  backwards,  the 
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blade  on  the  bottom  is  used  as  a  cutting  bar  and  should  be  held 
solid  by  the  thumb;  the  upper  blade  is  used  for  cutting,  and  is 
worked  by  the  fingers.  The  shears  are  moved  slowly  down  the 
fleece  with  a  gradual  motion  of  the  arms,  and  this  way  the  least 
possible  number  of  nicks  are  produced  in  the  fleece,  providing 
that  the  fleece  is  kept  damp  while  trimming.  The  whole  fleece 
is  gone  over  in  this  manner  several  times  before  showing. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  the  true  type  of  the  breed  you  are 
showing,  especially  before  trimming  the  head.  Oxfords  are  not 
trimmed  in  front  of  the  pole,  but  a  definite  top  knot  is  left; 
Shropshires  should  have  an  abundance  of  wool  over  the  head, 
but  is  trimmed  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  fleece;  South- 
downs  have  considerable  wool  over  the  head,  but  this  is  trimmed 
fairly  close  to  the  face. 

Other  points  which  are  stressed  in  body  conformation  should 
appear  to  stand  out.  Legs  on  mutton  sheep  are  trimmed  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  full  as  possible,  this  is  gained  by  cutting  a  little  deeper 
into  the  flank  in  front  of  the  hind  legs  and  also  under  the  tail 
giving  that  bulging  appearance.  If  an  extra  amount  of  wool 
is  left  on  the  loin,  it  will  appear  stronger  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  cut  too  deeply  back  of  the  shoulder.  The  back  is 
usually  trimmed  to  look  square  and  wide,  -then  the  sides  should 
be  trimmed  fairly  squarely.  When  this  is  accomplished,  a  ridge 
of  wool  is  left  standing  in  a  straight  line  at  the  corners  of  the 
back  and  side.  At  this  time  or  the  last  trimming  before  the 
show,  this  ridge  is  rounded  off  to  a  natural  curve. 

Other  last  moment  jobs  are  trimming  of  the  sparse  wool  on 
the  head,  ears  and  legs.  The  underline  should  be  trimmed  and 
all  straws  and  tags  removed.  A  day  or  two  before  the  show, 
when  the  fleece  is  still  damp,  a  bran  sack  should  be  split  and 
tied  securely  on  the  sheep.  This  prevents  the  picking  up  of 
straws  and  dirt  and  gives  a  fineness  to  the  fleece. 

All  hairy  parts  of  the  sheep  should  be  washed.  The  toes 
should  be  pared  in  order  to  allow  the  sheep  to  stand  squarely . 
The  hoofs  should  have  all  foreign  material  removed  and  may 
be  scraped  with  glass  to  remove  all  roughness.  On  black  faced 
sheep,  olive  oil  will  give  a  gloss  to  the  hair  and  hoofs. 

Before  or  after  each  trimming  the  sheep  should  be  taught 
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l.o  lead  without  a  lialter,  to  stand  squarely  and  quietly.  Some¬ 
times  this  is  hard  to  accomplish,  taking  considerable  patience 
and  trying  the  skill  of  the  exhibitor. 

Just  before  entering  the  show  ring,  be  sure  that  your  sheep 
is  perfect  in  your  estimation,  look  for  wool  that  is  out  of 
place,  dirty  spots,  etc.  Carry  a  small  board  or  a  broad  card 
to  pat  the  wool  after  a  judge  has  examined  it  to  give  it  the  de¬ 
sired  firmness  and  compact  appearance. 


PREPARATION  OF  BEEF  CATTLE  FOR  THE  SHOW  RING 

(Continued  from  Page  371) 

misrepresentation.  It  is  perfectly  proper  to  pose  an  individual  for 
inspection.  That  is  simply  putting  its  best  foot  forward,  as  it  were, 
and  it  enables  the  judge  to  better  see  it  as  it  really  is.  Standing  an 
animal  uphill,  for  instance,  accentuates  its  good  points,  yet  there  is 
no  deception  attempted,  and  to  stand  it  downhill  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  both  to  the  animal  and  to  the  judge. 

Always  in  showing  be  a  sportsman,  it  is  for  a  man  to  take  the 
winning  ribbon,  but  it  takes  a  man  to  be  a  loser. 


FITTING  A  BIRD  FOR  THE  SHOW  RING 

(Continued  from  Page  383) 

The  soap  must  be  thoroughly  washed  out,  otherwise  the  plumage 
will  not  dry  out  in  a  fluffy  and  natural  condition.  The  fourth 
tub  usually  contains  blueing  in  about  the  proportion  used  for 
the  blueing  of  clothes.  After  coming  out  of  the  blueing  water 
the  birds  should  be  dried  by  squeezing  and  rubbing  off  as  much 
water  as  possible.  Further  drying  may  be  effected  by  wiping 
with  a  sponge,  after  which  considerable  moisture  can  be  absorb¬ 
ed  by  rubbing  lightly  with  a  towel. 

After  washing  place  the  birds  in  a  coop  containing  clean 
straw,  or  in  a  clean  battery.  Wet  feathers  pick  up  dirt  very 
readily,  therefore,  the  whole  work  may  be  nullified  or  conditions 
made  worse  than  at  the  start  if  extreme  cleanliness  is  not  ob¬ 
served  throughout  the  proceedings.  Rubbing  with  a  silk  cloth 
will  intensify  the  natural  sheen  on  the  feathers,  and  help  make 
them  more  attractive. 


i 


A  Class  of  Percherons,  The  College  Royal,  1931. 


Fitting  the  Heavy  Horse 

for  Show 

By  G.  Walker ,  33 

THE  title  of  this  article  is.  given  as  “Fitting  the 
Heavy  Horse  for  Show,”  but  it.  must  not  be 
taken  too  literally  by  those  who  know  this  work.  Preparation 
of  animals  for  the  College  Royal  does  not  include  such  factors 
as  relation  and  nutrition  of  the  animals,  therefore  this  article 
will  deal  only  with  the  preparation  for  show,  and  the  showing 
of  the  animals. 

Anyone  wishing  to  bring  his  horse  into  the  showring  in 
desired  bloom,  and  to  have  it  show  to  best  effect,  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  spend  much  time  and  energy  on  his  entry.  The  truth 
of  this  statement  is  even  more  evident  for  those  showing  junior 
animals  such  as  foals  and  yearlings.  I11  this  case  some  of  the 
animals  may  not  even  be  halterbroken,  and  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  teach  the  animal  to  lead.  This  should  be  done  gradually, 
one  cannot  expect  results  the  first  day  or  two,  but  by  spending 
a  little  time  each  day  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  desired  re¬ 
sults  appear.  The  animal  should  lead,  trot,  turn  gracefully,  and 
stand  solidly  on  all  four  feet  before  show  day.  In  the  case  of 
senior  animals  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  training.  Many 
work  daily  and  the  others  are  used  to  much  handling.  Here 
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it  is  more  a  case  of  horse  and  man  getting  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  working  in  harmony.  Exercise  is  very  necessary  for 
all  animals  not  working,  and  if  possible  it  should  be  indulged  in 
daily. 

The  next  question  is  that  of  bringing  the  animals  into 
bloom,  so  that  the  hide  will  be  bright  and  glossy  in  appearance. 
A  dull,  soggy  looking  hide  detracts  greatly  from  the  appearance 
of  an  animal.  When  the  competitor  receives  his  entry  the  hide 
is  generally  speaking  in  good  condition,  having  been  groomed 
daily.  If  convenient  the  horse  should  be  blanketed,  which  aids 
considerably  in  producing  a  smooth  glossy  coat.  It  is  necessary 
to  groom  diligently  every  day.  A  stiff  bristled  dairy  brush,  and 
a  soft  body  brush,  are  best  for  this  work,  although  in  some  cases 
a  curry  comb  will  be  necessary.  The  mane,  forelock  and  tail 
should  be  carefully  combed  or  brushed  out.  In  the  case  of 
Clydesdales  especially  the  feet  and  legs  should  be  carefully' 
groomed  in  order  to  bring  out  the  amount  and  quality  of  feathers 
and  hoofhead  hair.  A  day  or  so  before  the  show,  especially  if 
the  underpinning  has  a  tendency  towards  coarseness,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  bind  the  pasterns.  A  bandage  with  a  pad  of  cotton 
batten  is  best  for  this  purpose,  and  it  should  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  fetlock.  At  the  same  time  an  application 
of  petrolatum  oil  on  the  legs  will  induce  a  silkyness  to  the  feath¬ 
ers. 


On  the  morning  of  the  show  the  legs  must  be  washed.  Luke 
warm  water  and  castile  soap  should  be  used,  and  a  heavy  lather 
worked  well  in  with  the  fingers.  This  should  be  done  carefully 
in  order  to  take  out  all  stains  and  traces  of  oil.  The  rinsing 
should  be  done  thoroughly,  leaving  no  trace  of  soap.  The  legs 
must  then  be  dried,  and  for  this  purpose  use  clean  white  sawdust, 
lifting  it  in  both  hands  and  rubbing  downwards.  Continue  until 
the  hair  is  absolutely  dry.  The  feet  are  then  ready  for  the 
finishing  touches,  which  may  be  made  just  before  the  animal  is 
ready  to  enter  the  ring.  Run  over  each  hoof  with  a  fine  sand¬ 
paper — which  will  improve  the  appearance  of  quality  in  the  hoof. 
Next  soap  the  hair  at  the  heel  and  hoof-head  slightly,  then  with 
a  little  powdered  resin  in  the  hand  pull  the  hair  through  the 
fingers.  The  feathers  must  be  combed  straight  down,  and  the 
spat  arranged  so  as  to  show  a  prominence  of  pastern,  of  hoof- 
head  hair,  and  of  straight  silky  feather.  The  feet  are  then  ready 
for  the  showring. 
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The  next  proposition  is  to  decorate  the  mane  and  tail.  A 
roll  should  be  plaited  in  the  mane,  using  either  cheesecloth  or 
raffia.  For  the  inexperienced  man  this  is  no  easy  matter,  and 
should  be  practiced  several  times  before  showday.  It  is  essential 
that  the  roll  be  even  and  close  to  the  crest.  Imitation  flowers 
or  sprigs  are  placed  in  the  roll  about  6  inches  apart,  beginning  at 
the  poll.  The  length  of  their  stems  should  be  regulated  so  as  to 
show  up  the  crest  to  good  advantage.  In  the  case  of  junior 
animals  and  undocked  seniors,  the  tails  should  be  shown  at  full 
length.  A  knob  is  made  from  a  braid  of  hair,  and  two  ribbons 
are  tied  around  it  in  a  neat  bow  about  four  inches  across.  The 
ends  of  the  ribbons  are  allowed  to  hang  loose  with  the  tail.  The 
loose  hair  at  the  base  of  the  tail  should  be  worked  in  with,  a 
raffia  sprig  on  each  side.  In  the  case  of  docked  animals  the 
tails  are  braided  and  shorter  ribbons  used.  Before  entering  the 
ring  the  animal  should  be  gone  over  with  a  soft  dry  cloth  to 
bring  out  the  sheen  of  the  coat.  If  the  coat  is  inclined  to  be 
dusty  wiping  off  with  a  slightly  oily  cloth  will  bring  a  glossy 
smooth  appearance. 

The  animal  is  now  ready  to  face  the  judges.  In  the  show¬ 
ring  the  first  impression  means  a  great  deal,  and  it  is  essential 
that  both  exhibitor  and  animal  walk  alertly  and  freely.  When 
the  class  is  lined  up,  choose  a  good  spot  for  the  horse  to  stand. 
He  should  not  be  standing  in  a  hole,  and  should  be  solid  on  all 
four  feet. 

When  showing  the  horse  lead  him  straight  away  from  the 
judge,  stop  before  turning,  then  turn  him  slowly  and  quietly  by 
walking  around  him,  and  stop  again  before  walking  back.  To 
sum  up  the  main  points:  have  the  horse  walk  with  an  active 
gait,  stand  with  an  alert  appearance,  and  demonstrate  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  showman  in  every  move.  In  conjunction  with 
a  carefully  decorated  and  fitted  horse  these  few  ideas  should  help 
the  competitor  make  a  creditable  showing. 


Swine  and  the  Show  Ring 

By  J.  W  Pawley.  ' 33. 

IT  seems  to  be  an  understood  fact  among  a 
number  of  people  that  it  requires  no  skill, 
no  care  or  preparation  to  show  swine  at  any  fair  or  exhibition. 
Many  exhibitors  display  this  fact  at  the  county  fairs  throughout 
this  Province.  Very  often  the  judge  has  to  look  about  for  the 
exhibits,  and  when  they  are  found  has  to  peer  between  the  bars 
of  a  crate  containing,  probably,  two  or  three  pigs  representing 
so  many  classes.  Any  ordinary  person  can  quite  understand 
how  impossible  it  is  to  judge  fairly,  and  besides  how  impossible 
it  is  to  satisfy  every  person  concerned  under  these  conditions. 
The  only  way  to  get  full  satisfaction  and  the  full  benefit  from  an 
exhibit  is  to  have  it  in  such  a  condition  that  you  cannot  supplant 
that  little  “if”  into  your  reasons  if  you  do  not  happen  to  win 
the  class. 

The  main  factor  in  showing  swine  is  to  understand  them. 
It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  some  people  to  understand  swine, 
not  because  they  are  endowed  with  as  little  grey  matter  as  the 
ordinary  hog,  but  because  they  will  not  figure  out  the  idiosyncra- 
cies  of  the  hog  and  learn  that  as  well  as  give  and  take  between 
humans,  there  must  he  give  and  take  between  humans  and 
animals,  and  especially  where  pigs  are  concerned.  The  swine 
must  have  its  own  way  to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  showman- 
must  plan  how  he  can  make  the  best  use  of  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  pig.  This  can  be  done  by  training  before  taking 
them  into  the  ring.  The  exhibitor  must  get  the  pig  used  to 
the  cane,  accustomed  to  a  little  tap  here  or  there  which  directs 
the  animal  in  any  direction  necessary.  It  is  also  wise  at  times 
to  coax  the  head  a  little  higher  in  order  to  throw  the  shoulders 
into  a  more  pleasing  position  by  tickling  the  jowl  or  else,  if 
showing  a  little  weak  on  the  arch  of  top  give  a  little  extra  im¬ 
petus  to  the  cane  on  the  flank  of  the  hog.  This  must  be  studied 
out  by  the  showman,  as  each  individual  is  different  from  its 
mate,  but  it  must  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  that  the  exhibitor 
must  know  his  animal  and  in  turn  the  animal  will  know  his 
master. 
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The  Berkshire  and  Tam  worth  breeders  have  the  laugh  on 
the  Yorkshire  breeders  on  the  day  before  the  showing,  when  tlm 
latter  are  forced  to  spend  hours  in  scrubbing  the  Yorks  to  a 
snowy  white.  Although  it  sounds  difficult,  yet  the  pig  soon  en¬ 
joys  the  soap  and  water  and  takes  the  bath  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  number  of  washings  administered  depends  on  the  condition 
of  the  animal  and  its  surroundings,  but  when  a  good  lather  is 
produced  by  a  vegetable  soap  and  a  little  disinfectant  added  to 
aid  in  the  curing  of  scab  and  roughend  skin,  it  is  surprising  how 
the  desired  effect  is  obtained. 

While  the  Tam  and  the  Berks  require  oiling  to  keep  up 
with  the  styles  in  the  show  ring,  the  York  is  more  up-to- 
date,  and  is  powdered  by  a  scented  talc  in  order  to  give  it  more 
attractiveness  and  probably  more  pride.  This  is  put  on  by  a  soft 
brush  and  must  be  spread  over  the  body  as  evenlyy  as  possible 
The  outer  coating  on  the  Berkshires  is  by  no  means  conducive  to 
the  wearing  of  white  outfits  in  the  ring.  A  thick  coat  of  crude 
oil  and  lamp  black  is  brushed  on  them  to  give  the  desired  glossi¬ 
ness.  Some  people  consider  this  camouflage  and  not  showing 
the  animal  in  its  true  form,  but  do  not  men  and  women  attend 
these  fairs  in  their  very  best  attire? 

There  are  a  number  of  other  matters  which  go  into  the 
make-up  of  preparing  swine  for  show.  Quite  often  in  older 
males  or  females  the  clouts  require  trimming.  In  this  way  the 
hoof  can  be  made  to  remain  flat  on  the  ground  and  gives  a 
firmness  and  an  erectness  to  the  pastern  as  well  as  a  trimness 
to  an  otherwise  rounded,  unshapely  hoof.  The  males  require 
dentical  examination  before  showing  in  order  to  deprive  them 
of  their  means  of  protection.  As  their  tusks  are  quite  brittle 
a  quick  pinch  by  a  large  pair  of  snips  will  sever  them  close  to 
the  gums,  and  thus  make  them  harmless  in  a  hand  to  hand  battle 
with  their  neighbours. 

The  feeding  question  is  of  utmost  importance,  but  cannot  be 
dealt  with  in  a  paragraph.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
showing,  but  it  requires  a  skill  that  can  come  only  with  much 
practice.  The  hogs  must  have  a  bloom,  a  general  appearance  of 
healthiness  and  alertness,  or  otherwise  all  the  time  and  labour 
spent  on  them  would  be  lost.  A  discussion  of  feeds  is  far  too 
difficult  a  question  but  to  the  student  showing  at  the  College 
Royal,  such  a  knowledge  is  unnecessary. 


By  H.  Seymour  33 

THE  steady  increase  in  the  dairy  cattle  popula¬ 
tion  has  created  a  deeper  interest  among  the 
breeders  for  a  better  type  of  dairy  animal.  The  type  of  stock  a 
breeder  produces  is  the  measuring  rod  of  his  ability.  His  suc¬ 
cess  depends  upon  his  skill  to  blend  blood  lines  together  that  will 
produce  offspring  of  the  desired  type.  Our  better  breeders  are 
endeavouring  to  produce  animals  that  will  stand  the  strain  of 
heavy  production  year  after  year,  and  still  maintain  that  desired 
dairy  type  and  conformation.  With  these  points  in  mind,  choose 
animals  carefully  for  the  show-ring. 


Fitting  and  Showing  Dairy 

Cattle 


Select  and  fit  only  such  animals  as  will  do  credit  to  the 
owner,  the  breeder,  and  the  breed  when  in  show  condition.  The 
selection  and  fitting  of  show  animals  should  begin  months  be¬ 
fore  they  are  to  be  exhibited.  All  things  being  equal,  young  stock 
show  best  when  they  have  almost  attained  the  age  limit  for  their 
classes.  This  is  especially  true  of  calves  under  a  year  old.  All 
animals  do  not  respond  to  good  care  and  attention  in  the  same 
manner.  Sometimes  what  appears  to  be  an  extra  good  animal 
m  the  early  part  of  the  fitting  season,  is  a  sore  disappointment 
when  show  time  arrives.  On  the  other  hand  a  more  common 
looking  one  may  surprise  the  best  of  show  men.  It  is  probably 
wise  to  select  and  fit  an  extra  animal  in  some  of  the  junior  classes 
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to  have  in  case  of  emergency.  Mature  animals  are  more  easily 
selected,  because  they  have  already  attained  their  growth  and 
only  need  fitting. 

A  good  showman  has  in  mind  the  health  of  his  animals, 
and  feeds  and  works  accordingly.  It  is  that  continued  building, 
a  little  at  a  time  from  day  to  day,  that  produces  the  desired  re¬ 
sults.  Both  overfeeding  and  underfeeding  should  be  avoided  in 
the  fitting  of  young  stock.  Once  an  animal  has  received  a  set¬ 
back  it  is  some  time  before  it  recovers  from  the  effects.  All 
animals  intended  for  showing  should  be  fed  a  good  growing 
ration  during  the  early  part  of  the  fitting  season.  This  is 
strengthened,  or  gradually  changed  to  a  more  fattening  one  six 
or  eight  weeks  before  the  show,  depending  of  course  upon  the 
condition  of  the  animal.  Home  grown  grains  should  be  used 
if  possible.  They  are  available  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  If  a 
breeder  is  going  to  take  his  herd  on  a  show  circuit  it  is  advis¬ 
able  for  him  to  use  in  his  ration,  feeds  that  he  can  secure  any¬ 
where.  Any  sudden  change  in  the  ration  should  be  avoided.  A 
mixture  of  six  parts  oats,  three  parts  barley,  and  one  part  oilcake, 
will  carry  animals  along  in  a  good  growing  condition  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fitting  season.  As  the  season  advances  more 
barley  or  homing  may  be  added  to  the  grain  ration  to  strengthen 
ii.  Legume  hay,  ensilage,  and  beet  pulp  are  used  for  roughages. 
The  ration  fed  to  each  animal  varies  with  the  individual,  and 
must  be  governed  by  the  feeder.  Throughout  the  fitting  season 
a  liberal  supply  of  brushing  and  rubbing  is  necessary  to  produce 
a  good  skin  and  a  glossy  coat.  A  brisk  rubbing  with  a  cloth 
after  a  thorough  brushing  removes  dirt  particles  and  creates  a 
friction  that  helps  to  soften  up  the  skin  and  improve  the  quality 
of  the  hair.  It  may  be  necessary  to  blanket  some  animals  for 
a  week  or  two  before  the  show  in  order  to  improve  their  coat. 

The  training  of  show  animals  is  important.  What  looks 
worse  in  a  show  ring  than  a  good  animal  lacking  in  show-ring 
manners?  Animals  that  are  taught  to  take  short  steps,  and 
walk  slowly,  are  always  easier  to  handle.  When  standing  the 
feet  should  be  placed  squarely  under  the  animal,  the  head  up, 
and  the  ears  pointing  forward.  Untrained  animals  always  ap¬ 
pear  awkward  and  are  continually  annoying  the  attendant.  A 
well  trained  animal  can  always  be  shown  to  advantage. 

A  certain  amount  of  clipping  will  improve  the  appearance 
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fore  the  show.  That  allows  time  for  the  hair  to  grow  out  enough 
to  cover  up  the  harshness  that  is  sometimes  noticeable  after 
fresh  clipping.  The  heads,  necks,  shoulders,  and  tails  of  nearly 
all  animals  are  improved  by  clipping.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
get  the  proper  blend  at  the  shoulder,  so  that  an  abrupt  line  is 
not  noticeable.  The  tails  are  clipped  from  above  the  switch  to 
the  tail  head.  Cows  udders  should  be  clipped  and  enough  of 
the  bellies  to  show  the  veining.  At  this  time  the  horns  should 
be  scraped  and  sandpapered.  The  feet  should  be  treated  like¬ 
wise.  Some  showmen  prefer  to  wash  their  exhibition  stock  a 
week  or  ten  days  before  the  show.  This  not  only  removes  dirt 
particles,  but  helps  to  improve  the  skin  of  certain  individuals. 
All  animals  are  thoroughly  washed  the  day  before  the  show. 
After  washing  cover  with  clean  blankets  and  place  in  a  clean 
stall. 

No  change  is  made  in  the  ration  the  day  before  the  show. 
A  small  feed  is  given  the  morning  of  the  show.  This  is  done  so 
that  the  animal  will  take  another  feed  before  it  is  shown.  The 
experienced  showman  knows  how  much  to  feed  to  give  each  in¬ 
dividual  to  have  it  look  its  best.  Before  entering  the  ring  with 
an  animal  the  horns  are  oiled,  and  the  body  rubbed  over  with 
an  oily  cloth. 

From  the  time  an  exhibitor  enters  the  ring  until  after  the 
class  is  placed,  he  should  show  his  animal.  If  he  does  not  try 
to  exhibit  his  animal  to  the  best  of  his  ability  he  should  not  be 
in  the  ring  at  all.  A  good  exhibitor  keeps  one  eye  on  the  judge 
and  the  other  on  his  animal.  His  animal  is  seldom  out  of  step 
and  never  out  of  position.  Exhibition  stock  that  have  been  well 
trained  seem  to  enjoy  the  show.  A  good  showman  is  courteous 
to  the  judge  and  to  his  fellow  exhibitor.  Showing  is  an  art;  and 
perfection  is  never  reached  without  an  effort. 


Fitting  a  Bird  for  the  Show  Room 

E.  Kellough ,  jj? 

THE  preparation  of  birds  for  a  show  is  an  art 
that  usually  must  be  acquired  through  ex¬ 
perience.  Birds  to  be  exhibited  must  possess  desirable  type  and 
quality,  and  be  free  from  all  standard  disqualifications. 

Birds  are  placed  in  separate  coops  in  the  show  room,  hence 
they  should  be  trained  in  similar  coops  before  they  are  placed 
in  the  Exhibition.  Birds  when  trained  show  to  best  advantage, 
because  they  are  more  easily  handled  and  the  judge  has  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  their  merits. 

It  is  usually  necessary  to  wash  white  birds;  but  with  other 
varieties  this  is  not  generally  done,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
loosely  feathered  breeds.  The  equipment  for  washing  and  dry¬ 
ing  should  be  in  readiness  before  any  of  the  operations  are  com- 
penced,  to  prevent  chilling  of  the  birds  during  any  delays.  Room 
temperature  should  be  at  least  70°.  Materials  necessary  for 
washing  are:  Four  wash  tubs,  one  small  stiff  bristle  brush,  a 
cake  of  ivory  soap,  borax,  unless  soft  water  is  used,  blueing,  one 
large  soft  sponge  and  a  large  towel.  Clean  cages  should  also 
be  placed  in  a  warm  room  where  the  birds  will  be  allowed  to 
dry. 


Fill  the  four  tubs  with  warm  water,  number  one  about  103 
Temperature,  the  second  a  little  lower,  and  finally  having  the 
water  in  the  last  tub  so  that  you  you  can  just  feel  the  heat. 
Immerse  the  bird  in  tub  number  one,  and  thoroughly  wet  the 
feathers.  The  head  is  first  scrubbed  gently  with  one  of  the 
small  brushes,  then  apply  soap  to  the  plumage,  while  squeezing 
and  manipulating  the  feathers  to  loosen  the  dirt.  Care  must 
be  exercised  during  this  process  to  prevent  twisting  or  breaking 
of  them.  After  the  dirt  is  thoroughly  loosened  immerse  the  bird 
ond  wash  out  the  plumage  as  completely  as  possible.  The  shanks 
are  also  given  a  good  scrubbing  at  this  time. 

After  the  soap  is  washed  out  as  much  as  possible,  in  the 
first  water,  place  the  bird  in  tub  number  two,  and  rinse  out  more 
soap.  Next  place  in  number  three,  and  continue  to  remove  soap 

(Continued  on  page  374) 
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Editor,  George  T.  Hosie,  ’33. 


PREPARATION  OF  FIELD  CROPS  FOR  EXHIBITION 

Is  your  exhibit  attractive?  Are  you  proud  of  your  exhibit 
in  that  it  is  the  best  you  can  produce?  Is  it  in  such  condition 
that  the  eye  of  the  judge,  or  the  critical  public,  is  immediately 
attracted  toward  it?  These  and  many  other  similar  questions 
the  exhibitor  should  ask  himself  before  submitting  his  product 
to  exhibition.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  field  crops, 
as  their  preparation  for  exhibition  largely  centres  around  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  the  material  so  that  it  is  attractive 
to  the  eye. 

When  starting  to  prepare  field  crops  for  exhibition,  con¬ 
siderable  foresight  is  necessary.  The  prospective  exhibitor  must 
look  ahead  and  figure  out  the  best  possible  methods  of  producing 
the  best  quality  products.  In  this  regard  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  is  important  for  weed  eradication  and  preparation  of  a  seed 
bed.  It  is  important  to  know  what  variety  you  are  sowing,  and 
sow  only  the  one  variety,  having  first  removed  all  weed  seeds. 
It  is  advisable  to  sow  seed  for  exhibition  purposes  at  a  lower  rate 
per  acre  so  as  to  ensure  the  full  benefit  of  natural  conditions 
favourable  to  production.  Do  not  harvest  until  the  seed  is  fully 
mature,  as  only  then  is  the  seed  showing  to  the  best  advantage 
in  colour  and  plumpness. 

In  all  classes  of  seed  maturity  is  of  primary  importance  if 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  Uniformity  in  regard  to  size, 
colour  and  lustre  cannot  be  overstressed  when  selecting  the 
sample.  A  sample  may  be  a  little  small  in  size,  but  if  it  is  uni¬ 
form  it  stands  a  better  chance  of  winning  than  a  larger  sample 
which  is  not  displaying  the  same  uniformity.  The  presence  of 
foreign  seeds  and  other  impurities  detract  greatly  from  the  value 
of  the  sample  and  is  scored  heavily  by  judges.  In  addition  to 
these  general  qualities,  there  are  some  that  apply  especially  to 
each  individual  class  of  field  crops. 
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CEREALS 

When  the  grain  has  been  cut  it  is  of  utmost  importance  that 
it  be  cared  for  to  prevent  discoloration  and  damage  by  weather 
conditions!  This  can  be  overcome  to  a  considerable  extent  bv 
capping  the  stooks  with  canvas  or  sheaves.  Cap  sheaves  should 
not  be  threshed  with  exhibition  grain.  The  efficient  and  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  the  fanning  mill,  combined  with  the  use  of  the 
hand  sieves, .  is  necessary  to  ensure  clean  seed.  A  grader  saves 
a  great  deal  of  labour  of  hand-picking  if  only  the  largest  and 
plumpest  grades  are  used.  Careful  hand-picking  should  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  off-type,  mis-shapen 
and  discoloured  seeds.  Choose  grain  with  good  lustre  as  lack 
of  this  property  indicates  age  or  inefficient  harvesting,  and  as  a 
result  affects  germination  power. 

CORN 

The  points  that  go  to  produce  uniformity  of  exhibits  are 
size,  shape  and  colour  of  ear,  appearance  of  tips  and  butts,  and 
indentation  of  kernel.  The  ears  should  closely  resemble  each 
other  in  these  characters.  On  considering  this  point  the  judge 
is  called  upon  to  decide  solely  as  to  their  similiarity.  The  ears 
should  be  true  to  type,  in  that  they  possess  all  of  the  variety 
characteristics  to  an  unmistakable  degree.  The  shape  of  the 
ear  is  important  in  its  influence  on  uniform  type  and  amount 
of  grain.  A  cylinderical  ear  is  desirable,  with  straight  sides, 
and  the  weight  carried  well  to  the  tip,  which  shows  an  abrupt 
taper  and  well  rounded  outline.  The  butt  should  be  full  and 
rounded  with  a  depression  at  the  shank.  The  colour  of  the  ear 
is,  to  some  extent,  a  guide  to  the  purity  of  breeding  of  the  exhibit 
and  thus  should  be  given  attention.  The  rows  of  kernels  should 
be  regular  and  straight,  with  no  gaps  between  them  that  would 
show  reduction  in  yield.  Looseness  of  the  kernels  on  the  ear  in¬ 
dicates  immaturity.  Always  be  sure  that  the  corn  is  of  the 
variety  specified  in  the  prize  list. 


SMALL  SEEDS 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  considered  in  good 
clover  and  grass  seed  is  the  freedom  from  weed  seeds  and  other 
foreign  materials.  Weeds  should  be  entirely  rogued  out  of  the 
crop  as  they  appear.  The  clovers  should  be  pure  not  only  from 
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weed  seeds,  blit  also  from  other  clover  seeds.  Hence  mixtures 
must  be  avoided.  .Size  and  plumpness  are  important  as  they 
indicate  good  maturity,  and  a  capacity  to  produce  vigorous 
growth.  In  red  clover  seed  there  is  a  material  variation  in  colour 
from  greenish  yellow  to  dark  purple;  but  in  any  case  they 
should  have  a  distinct  lustrous  surface  indicating  freshness  and 
vigour.  In  alfalfa  the  seed  colour  should  be  uniform,  slightly 
greenish  dull  yellow.  Inmature  seeds  are  more  green  in  colour 
and  often  not  so  plump.  Brownish  seeds  are  objectionable.  Good 
sweet  clover  shows  a  decided  uniformity  of  colour  and  shape, 
with  a  little  less  lustre  than  alfalfa.  Alsike  is  about  half  as 
large  as  red  clover  and  varies  in  colour  from  very  light  green 
to  a  dark  blueish  green,  and  a  preponderance  of  dark  seed  is 
favoured.  Timothy  should  be  free  from  shrivelled  seeds,  have 
a  beautiful  silvery  lustre,  and  be  absolutely  free  from  weed  seeds, 
foreign  material,  chaff,  dirt  and  adulterant  grasses.  There  must 
be  a  discrimination  against  hulled  or  naked  seeds. 

ROOTS  AND  TUBERS 

Uniformity  again  is  a  big  factor  in  selection  of  the  desired 
type.  Potatoes  for  exhibition  should  be  uniform  in  size,  colour 
and  shape.  Very  large  potatoes  are  often  rough,  hollow,  and 
usually  of  poor  quality,  and  thus  should  be  avoided.  Disease  is 
indicated  by  scabbiness,  dark  spots  on  the  skin,  or  by  actual  de¬ 
cay;  or  sometimes  by  softness  at  the  point  where  the  stem  is 
attached.  Thus,  if  possible,  the  potato  should  have  some  stem 
left  on.  Smoothness  is  essential,  and  the  potatoes  should  be 
firm  and  of  good  quality. 

Mangel  and  turnips  should  be  smooth  with  as  few  side  roots 
as  possible,  which  should  be  trimmed  off.  If  the  main  root  is 
long  and  thin  it  should  be  cut  off  diagonally  and  not  straight 
across.  A  smooth-shaped,  clearly  purple-topped  turnip  with  a 

rather  small  neck  is  preferred,  and  it  should  be  about  four  to  six 
inches  in  diameter.  Large  roots  are  often  hollow  in  the  crown 
The  roots  should  be  gone  over  carefully  for  disease  and  bruises. 
Mangels  are  more  easily  injured  than  turnips,  so  special  care 
should  be  given  them.  Quality  is  very  desirable  and  may  be 
determined  by  absence  of  fibrous  growth,  and  presence  of  general 
smoothness.  Cut  the  tops  off  turnips  about  y4  inch  above  the 
body  of  the  root;  but  simply  twist  the  tops  oft  mangels. 

(Continued  on  page  392) 
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HORTICULTURE 

Editor,  W.  G.  Godfrey,  ’33. 


SHOWING  PLATE  APPLES 

A  plate  of  apples  for  exhibition  consists  of  5  specimens. 
They  first  should  be  absolutely  free  from  all  blemishes  and  uni¬ 
form  in  size,  shape,  colour  and  condition.  Blemishes  which  will 
lead  to  premature  decay  or  spoilage  of  the  fruit,  such  as,  heavy 
bruises,  skin  punctures,  worm  holes  or  considerable  amounts  of 
scab,  are  much  more  serious  than  minor  injuries  as  limb  rubs, 
small  scabs,  etc. 

The  fruit  should  be  medium  size  for  the  variety.  Oversized, 
coarse  specimens  are  undesirable,  although  culinary  apples  are 
in  demand  in  larger  sizes  than  dessert  fruit.  The  form  or  shape 
should  be  typical  of  the  variety.  Condition  refers  to  the  state  of 
maturity  of  the  exhibit,  good  marketable  condition  being  re¬ 
quired. 

Colour  is  very  important.  It  consists  of  ground  or  under 
colour,  either  green  or  yellow,  and  the  over-colour  in  some  shade 
of  red.  Both  colours  should  be  clear  and  bright,  exhibiting  the 
finish,  which,  to  the  experienced,  indicates  quality.  A  variety 
which  is  supposed  to  be  green  should  have  no  red,  whereas,  a  red 
variety  cannot  have  too  much  red. 

Uniformity  counts  for  much.  If  the  fruit  is  a  trifle  over  or 
under  size  or  off-type,  it  is  preferable  to  have  them  all  that 
way  rather  than  3  or  4  ideal,  and  the  remainder  off-type.  This 
applies  to  colour  and  condition  as  well. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  score  cards.  The  llowing,  as 
used  at  this  college,  includes  uniformity  under  each  head  rather 
than  as  a  separate  section,  as  it  has  been  found  much  easier  to 
do  actual  judging  on  this  basis. 

Freedom  from  Blemish  Colour  Size  Shape  Condition 
30  25  15  15  15 


I  oints 


Department  of  English 

Dr.  0.  J.  Stevenson. 

“Remember  that  with  all  you  read  and  with  all  you  study ,  with 
all  your  care  and  with  all  your  toil  to  pass  your  examinations,  when 
the  examination  day  is  gone  and  the  zvidc  world  is  in  front  of  you , 
unless  you  have  gathered  from  your  University  an  appreciation  of  the 
intangible  beauties ,  of  the  fine  ,< choices  of  life,  your  education  has  not 
been  complete  and  your  University  degree  is  not  the  step  that  it  should 
be." 

J.  Ramsay  MacDonald. 


THE  ESSAY  CONTEST.  The  subject  of  the  Saddle  and 
Sirloin  Essay  Contest  this  year  is: 


Factors  Contributing  to  the  Efficient  Use  of  Feeds 
In  order  to  get  into  the  prize  list  you  must  know  all  about 
the  feeding  of  live-stock,  theoretically  and  practically,  and  you 
must  be  able  to  express  your  ideas  in  clear  logical  well-arranged 
sentences  and  paragraphs.  Begin  now.  One  hundred  and  two 
Freshmen  and  Freshettes  have  stated  that  they  intend  to  enter 
this  contest;  and  there  will  be  others. 

A  LETTER.  Captain  Theodore  Roberts,  in  a  letter  which 
1  received  a  few  days  after  his  recital,  says: 


“If  I  were  young  I  would  go  to  the  O.A.C.  for  an  education. 
J  enjoyed  that  visit  right  in  to  the  core  of  my  heart.” 

After  the  recital  a  number  of  people  asked  me  if  I  could 
procure  for  them  a  copy  of  the  poem  entitled  “Mortality.”  It  is 
as  follows:  — 


MORTALITY 


A  little  strife;  and  oh,  the  long  forgetting! 

A  gust  of  cheering;  and  the  frozen  breath: 

A  day  of  singing;  and  the  night  of  silence: 

An  hour  for  living,  and  an  age  for  death. 

So  go  the  great;  so  goes  the  shining  hero: 

So  go  we  all,  the  weak  and  strong  and  blind, 

The  meek  and  proud,  the  saint  and  mocking  sinner. 
Stumbling  before  and  crowding  fast  behind. 
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A  little  mirth;  and  oh,  the  long  composure! 

A  few  swift  paces;  and  the  fainting  breath. 

My  day  for  singing;  and  God’s  Time  for  silence: 

Your  day  for  loving;  and  God’s  Age  for  death. 

• 

- 

And  yet — I  swear  by  the  Eternal  Riddle, 

The  Holy  Mysteries  and  the  Awful  Name!  — 

My  care  is  all  for  mortal  human  kindness, 

My  jealousy  for  this  brief  minute’s  fame. 

— Theodore  Goodridge  Roberts. 


ij&jf 


THE  RULES  OF  THE  GAME 


Some  of  our  Inter-Year  de¬ 
bates  are  less  interesting  than 
they  should  be  because  the  de¬ 
baters  do  not  follow  the  recog¬ 
nized  procedure.  If  you  have 
oeen  chosen  to  take  part  in  a 
debate  you  must  make  sure  that 
you  know  what  is  expected  of 
each  speaker.  The  leader  of 
the  affirmative,  for  instance, 
should  clear  the  ground  for  the 
debate.  He  should  state  his  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  resolution 
and  should  explain  any  words 
or  phrases  that  are  likely  to 
cause  difficulty;  and  he  should 
state  the  main  issues,  that  is, 
the  points  of  discussion,  and 
should  outline  the  course  of  argument  that  he  and  his  colleague 
Propose  to  follow. 


Charles  G.  D.  and  Theodore  Roberts 


You  should  in  the  second  place  aim  to  build  up  a  reasonable 
and  forceful  argument  that  progresses  in  logical  fashion  from 
point  to  point;  and  you  must  remember  that  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  you  merely  to  present  an  array  of  facts;  you  must  convince 
the  audience  and  persuade  them  to  adopt  your  point  of  view;  and 
in  order  to  do  this,  you  must  try  to  become  familiar  with  the 
arts  of  persuasion  that  are  used  by  practised  speakers. 

And  finally  you  must  not  neglect  the  so-called  “platform 
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graces”, — the  courtesies  of  speech  and  manner  that  go  so  far  in 
winning  the  speaker  a  favourable  impression  among  audience 
and  judges. 

No  one  expects  a  young  debater  to  become  a  practised 
speaker  all  at  once,  but  you  must  at  least  realize  that  there  are 
certain  recognized  rules  of  the  game  which  must  be  observed. 

The  excellent  bulletin  on  “Public  Speaking  and  Debate/’ 
prepared  some  years  ago  by  Professor  E.  C.  McLean  and  the  late 
Professor  Unwin,  is,  unfortunately,  out  of  print,  but  it  is  being 
revised  and  will  be  available  early  in  the  fall. 

DON’T  BE  A  TOMBSTONE 

The  audiences  at  our  student  debates  seldom  break  into 
spontaneous  applause.  Is  this  the  fault  of  the  speakers?  Not 
always.  When  a  debater  on  either  side  scores  a  point,  it  is 
some  encouragement  to  him  to  have  the  audience  show  their 
appreciation,  and  it  gives  him  a  moment  to  collect  his  thoughts 
for  his  next  sentence. 

When  Disraeli  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Upper  House,  he  found  that 
his  speeches  brought  no  response  from  the  noble  lords;  and  when 
a  certain  young  peer  inquired  of  him  what  course  of  study  he 
had  best  take  to  qualify  himself  for  speaking  so  as  to  gain  the 
car  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Disraeli  replied,  “Have  you  a  grave¬ 
yard  near  your  house?”  “Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “Then,”  said 
Disraeli,  “I  should  recommend  you  to  visit  it  early  of  a  morning 
and  practise  upon  the  tombstones.” 

NICKNAMES  FOR  THE  POLICE 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  final  inter-Year  debate  mentioned 
the  fact  that  there  were  no  policemen  until  the  days  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  It  was  because  these  policemen  were  appointed  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  that  they  came  to  be  known  as  “peelers”  and  as 
“bobbies,”  and  because  the  first  policemen  wore  boots  with  cop¬ 
per  toes,  the  small  boys  called  them  “coppers”  or  “cops.”  O 
Henry  has  given  the  word  “cop”  some  sort  of  dignity  by  using 
it  as  a  title  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  his  short  stories,  “The 
Cop  and  the  Anthem.”  Have  you  read  it?  It  is  O.  Henry  at 
his  best. 
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THE  HOBO  IN  THE  BOOK  STORE 

It  happened  a  month  or  two  ago  in  the  book  Department  of 
Eaton’s.  I  had  been  talking  to  the  clerk  in  charge, — who,  by  the 
way,  is  a  graduate  of  the  O.A.C. , — when  I  noticed  a  man  standing 
at  one  of  the  stalls  of  marked-down  half-price  books,  deeply  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  reading.  His  face  and  figure  were  not  agreeable  to 
contemplate, — unkempt,  unshaven,  with  bleared  eyes,  blotched 
face,  and  features  which  showed  every  evidence  of  poverty  and 
perhaps  of  dissipation.  Passers-by  stepped  aside  to  avoid  brush¬ 
ing  against  him.  He  was  without  a  collar;  he  wore  a  dirty  cap; 
his  garments  were  shabby  and  ill-fitting;  and  he  was  literally 
down  at  heels;  but  he  was  wholly  oblivious  to  his  surroundings. 

What  was  he  reading?  It  was  a  little  soiled  booklet  with 
a  red  leather  cover.  When  he  had  finished  it  he  thumbed  it 
over  and  looked  at  the  price;  then  he  took  it  up  and  read  it 
through  again  and  then  looked  at  the  price  once  more.  I  was 
fascinated,  and  I  stood  watching  him,  until  at  length  the  book 
was  tossed  back  on  the  pile,  and  the  slouching  figure  shambled 
away  and  was  lost  in  the  crowd. 

I  stepped  over  and  picked  up  the  hobo’s  treasure, — marked 
down  to  five  cents.  It  was  “The  Blessed  Damozel.’’  Do  you 
know  anything  of  its  loveliness? 

“The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  golden  bar  of  Heaven; 

Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 
Of  waters  stilled  at  even; 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand, 

And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven.” 

This  is  the  way  the  poem  begins;  and  by  the  middle  of  April 
any  student  in  the  Fourth  Year  will  be  able  to  tell  you  the  rest 
of  it! 


THE  WORD  “HOBO.” 

Where  does  the  word  “hobo”  come  from?  Someone  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  is  short  for  the  Latin  “homo  bonus”, — a  good  fellow; 
but  this  is  hardly  likely.  Another  suggestion  is  that  it  is  short 
for  “homeward  bound”, — but  the  hobo  seldom  gets  there.  It  is 
probable  that  it  comes  from  the  word  “hautboy,”  which  is  an¬ 
other  form  of  “oboe,”  the  wood-wind  instrument.  According  to 
this  derivation,  a  hobo  is  a  wandering  musician  who  is  down  in 
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his  luck.  Incidentally,  a  hobo  is  a  grade  higher  than  a  tramp 
because  a  hobo  will  work  if  he  has  a  chance,  while  a  tramp  will 
not. 


A  HOBO  POET 


One  of  the  best-known  of  our  modern  English  poets  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  hobo  for  a  good  many  years.  He 
has  described  his  experiences  in  one  of  his  books,  “The  Auto¬ 
biography  of  a  Super-Tramp”;  and  the  story  which  he  tells  has 
additional  interest  for  those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  Ontario, 
because  it  was  up  to  the  town  of  Renfrew  that  he  met  with  the 
accident  that  put  an  end  to  his  “tramping.”  Who  is  the  poet? 


AGRONOMY  DEPARTMENT 


(Continued  from  page  386) 


The  exhibitor  must  have  an  ideal,  and  this  ideal  is  attained 
only  when  he  shows  the  best  seed  obtainable  on  well  prepared 
soil,  harvests  the  grain  when  mature,  protects  it  from  the  ele¬ 
ments,  threshes  it  with  the  greatest  care,  and  shows  an  attractive 
exhibit  of  his  ideal  grain. 


» 


MARRIED 


Buffam-Thompson — At  St.  Paul’s  United  Church,  Perth,  on 
December  26th,  by  the  Rev.  M.  C.  McKinnon,  Alice  Aileen, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Thompson,  to  Basil  S.  W. 
Buffam,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  V.  Buffam. 

Miss  Thompson  is  a  graduate  of  Macdonald  Hall,  Year  ’26. 
They  will  reside  at  60  Russell  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

ALUMNI  NOTES 

Changes  in  the  Graduate  List. 

J.  Atkinson  is  living  at  743  S.  Lucerine  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

J.  F.  Anderson  is  a  farmer  and  seed  Specialist.  He  is  living 
at  1214  5th  Ave.  S.,  Lethbridge,  Alta. 

W.  F.  Strong  is  engaged  in  Extension  Work  for  the  Dom¬ 
inion  Fruit  Branch,  Ottawa.  He  is  living  at  28  Edgevale 
Road,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

R.  E.  Middleton  (Not  a  graduate)  is  on  the  Staff  of  the 
Dominion  Experimental  Station,  Kapuskasing,  Ont. 

R.  C.  Elder  is  a  Chemist  with  the  Imperial  Oil  Refineries, 
Sarnia.  His  home  address  is  194  N.  Forsyth  St.,  Sarnia, 
Ont. 

P.  C.  Brown  (Assoc.)  is  with  the  Dominion  Plant  Inspection 
Service.  He  is  living  at  Estevan,  Sask. 

W.  Scouten  (Not  a  graduate)  is  teaching  at  the  Continuation 
School,  Lynden,  Ont. 


’96 

’14 

’16 

’18 

’20 
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P.  D.  Valley  is  engaged  in  part  time  Extension  Work  with 
the  Poultry  Department,  O.A.C.,  Guelph.  He  is  living  at 
Exeter,  Ont. 

*21  T.  M.  Matthews  is  a  student  at  the  Ontario  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege,  Guelph,  Ont. 

D.  C.  McArthur  is  engaged  in  journalistic  work.  He  is 
living  at  154  William  St.,  Weston,  Ont. 

H.  K.  Prior  (Not  a  graduate),  who  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alberta,  and  who  lias  since  spent  five  years  in 
Africa,  is  now  taking  Graduate  Work  in  the  Department  of 
Genetics  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

’22  A.  G.  Clarry  is  Manager  of  the  Barrie  Co-operative  Packing 
Co.,  Barrie,  Ont. 

’23  J.  C.  Bennett  is  Agricultural  Representative  with  the  New 
Brunswick  Department  of  Agriculture,  Chatham,  N.B. 

N.  M.  Blaney  is  living  at  2451  Sterling  Place,  Altadena, 
Calif. 

r 

E.  N.  Buckley,  who  is  Supervisor  of  the  Soldiers’  Settlement 
Board,  is  living  at  9  Haynes  Ave.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

J.  Gibbard  is  Bacteriologist  with  the  Department  of  Pen¬ 
sions  and  National  Health,  Elgin  Building,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

N.  J.  Laughland  (Not  a  graduate)  is  teaching  at  Live  Oak, 
Calif.,  U.S.A. 

’25  J.  Y.  Kellough  is  a  Salesman  with  the  Purina  Co.  He  is 
living  at  Port  Hope,  Ont. 

W.  L.  Kerr  is  Experimental  Farm  Assistant,  Dominion  Ex¬ 
perimental  Farm,  Rosthern,  Sask. 

’26  G.  McKinney  has  received  an  appointment  as  the  Janies 
Rosenberg  Memorial  Scholar  in  Agriculture  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Berkeley.  His  address  is  2751  Shasta 
Road,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

’28  A.S.  Dies  is  with  the  Canadian  Cement  Co.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

H.  G.  Tillman  (Not  a  graduate)  is  in  the  Nursery  business 
at  Lynden,  Ont. 

’29  J.  A.  Aitken  is  in  the  Landscape  Architecture  and  Nursery 


(Continued  on  page  426) 


COLLEGE  LIFE 


DR.  SOL AND T  ADDRESSES  STUDENTS 

One  of  the  finest  lectures  heard  here  for  some  time  was  given 
in  Memorial  Hall  on  January  19th  by  Dr.  D.  M.  Solandt,  from 
vhe  United  Church  Publishing  House,  Toronto.  His  illustrated 
lecture  on  “The  Revelation  of  Education  to  Co-operative  Living,” 
was  a  feature  of  a  programme  sponsored  by  the  S.  C.  M. 

After  several  delightful  selections  by  the  College  Orchestra, 
under  the  direction  of  Norm.  Hogg,  two  reels  of  moving  pictures 
were  shown,  depicting  part  of  the  recreation  at  the  Annual 
S.  C.  M.  Central  Area  Conference  at  Elgin  House,  Muskoka.  By 
the  way,  are  you  planning  to  attend  it  this  year?  You  really 
can’t  afford  to  miss  it. 

Dr.  Solandt  based  his  remarks  on  an  investigation  into  rural 
community  life  in  Denmark,  with  particular  reference  to  Danish 
Folk  High  Schools.  He  presented  his  story  in  an  easy  and 
interesting  manner — and  he  knew  when  to  stop.  He  made  many 
striking  statements — some  of  which  follow:  — 

In  the  early  19th  century,  Danish  peasantry  was  an  under¬ 
class,  uncultured  and  unlearned.  Today,  30%  of  the  adult  popu¬ 
lation  have  an  education  equivalent  to  an  American  College 
education. 

In  1846,  the  first  Folk  High  School  was  organized.  To-day, 
90%  of  all  produce  is  handled  co-operatively. 
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Successful  co-operation  depends  on  character. 

Danish  schools  build  character  and  prepare  people  for  life. 

Co-operative  living  includes  much  more  than  co-operative 
marketing. 

Efficient  culture  of  the  mind  must  precede  efficient  culture 
of  the  soil. 

The  future  of  any  agricultural  nation  depends  on  an  edu¬ 
cated,  contented,  permanent,  rural  people. 

At  the  close  of  the  programme,  Dr.  Christie  made  a  few  very 
fitting  remarks. 

From  the  many  favourable  comments  received,  the  audience 
of  well  over  500  people  appreciated  Dr.  Solandt’s  address  very 
much. 


LITERARY 

Editor,  E.  H.  Carscadden,  ’34. 

During  the  past  month  the  Union  Literary  Society  has  held 
three  meetings,  which  were  educational,  interesting  and  in  some 
cases  humourous. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  January  13th,  the  first  of  the  Inter- 
Year  Debate  took  place  in  Massey  Hall.  The  debate  was  between 
the  Sophomores  and  Freshmen  on  the  subject:  “Resolved,  that 
the  Power  of  the  Press  should  be  Diminished.”  Ralph  Heal  and 
George  Murray  ably  upheld  the  affirmative  for  the  Sophomores, 
while  G.  Ridler  and  L.  Veit  put  up  some  excellent  arguments 
for  the  negative.  The  debate,  which  was  very  interesting,  was 
followed  by  an  open  discussion.  The  judges,  Dr.  McConkey,  Mr. 
Sproule  and  Mr.  Calvert,  awarded  the  decision  in  favour  of  the 
Sophomores. 

The  second  of  the  inter- Year  debates,  between  the  Juniors 
and  Seniors,  took  place  a  week  later  in  Massey  Hall.  The 
subject  for  this  debate  was:  “Resolved,  that  this  House  Favours 
the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment.”  For  the  affimative, 
“Abie”  Stoltz  and  Harold  Minshall,  of  the  Juniors,  were  success¬ 
ful  against  their  more  experienced  rivals  of  the  Senior  year, 
namely,  Ted  Needham  and  Frank  Lucas.  Following  the  debate 
was  an  open  discussion,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  for  many 
of  the  audience  to  give  their  opinion,  and  ask  the  debaters  some 
rather  embarassing  questions  concerning  the  subject.  The 
judges  were:  Mr.  G.  Collins,  Mr.  E.  Garrard  and  Mr.  D.  E. 
Calvert. 
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On  Tuesday  evening,  January  26th,  the  first  Stunt  Night 
under  the  programme  of  the  Literary  Society,  was  held  in 
Memorial  Hall.  The  stunts,  which  were  very  humourous,  wern. 
a  pleasing  diversion  from  the  usual  staid  Literary  meetings. 

The  programme  opened  with  a  few  selections  from  the 
College  Orchestra.  The  first  year  then  staged  “Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Modernized.”  This  was  very  amusing,  chiefly  because 
of  a  very  masculine-appearing  individual  posing  as  the  modern 
Juliet. 

The  third  year  stunt  followed,  and  for  a  time  there  was 
considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  they  could  proceed  with  their 
programme,  as  Saint  Peter,  or  his  Satanic  Majesty,  had  claimed, 
for  the  time  being,  their  leading  actor,  Bill  Moore.  After  much 
telephoning,  however,  Saint  Peter  allowed  Bill  a  respite,  and 
he  descended  into  our  midst,  with  all  the  accountrements  befit¬ 
ting  an  angel.  To  conclude  a  very  highly  amusing  stunt,  His 
Satanic  Majesty  appeared  and  claimed  the  versatile  actor. 

Miss  Savage  of  Macdonald  Hall,  then  rendered  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  solo. 

The  next  stunt  was  in  the  form  of  a  radio  broadcast  by  a 
member  of  the  Fourth  Year.  They  recalled  many  memories  as 
they  visited  the  various  departments  on  the  campus.  Mr. 
Timothy  Gourlay  then  auctioned  the  radio. 

The  Second  Year  depicted  a  camp-fire  scene  in  one  of  the 
Trans-Canada  Road  Construction  camps.  Maurice  Pearson  and 
Marshall  Waugh  sang  some  very  pleasing  duets,  with  Marshall 
accompanying  on  the  ukelele. 

Macdonald  Hall  staged  a  very  humourous  impersonation  of 
“The  Ancient  Mariner.”  The  climax  of  this  stunt  came  with 
the  announcement  that  it  was  free  night,  whereupon  the 
Ancient  Mariner  was  forgotten  and  ladies  hastened  away  to 
enjoy  themselves. 

The  judges,  Mr.  G.  Ruhnke,  Mr.  G.  Collins  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Conkey,  after  much  deliberation,  awarded  the  decision  to  the 
Freshmen,  with  third  year  second,  second  year  third,  Mac  Hall 
fourth  and  fourth  year  fifth. 
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THE  FACULTY  BANQUET 


Prof.  Steckley’s  Unique  Place  Card. 


The  second  Annual  Faculty  Banquet  and  Dance  was  held  in  Creel  - 
man  Hall  on  Saturday,  January  30th.  There  were  nearly  200  in  at¬ 
tendance.  The  personnel  was  made  up  of  Faculty  members  and  ex- 
membes  and  their  wives,  as  well  as  the  Faculty  of  the  Ontario  Veter¬ 
inary  College. 


Creelman  Hall  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  and  plants 
supplied  by  the  Horticulture  Department,  which  were  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  bv  Mr.  Winton.  The  colour  decorations  of  the  tables  were 
daintily  arranged  by  the  lady  members  of  the  committee  in  charge. 
Green  candles  and  other  harmonizing  shades  gave  the  whole  room  a 
delightful  atmosphere.  The  place  cards  consisted  of  card  board  models 
of  the  porcine  specie,  designed  by  R.  H.  Ozburn  and  built  by  the  lady 
members  of  the  committee. 


The  first  part  of  the  programme  was  the  banquet  which  was  excep¬ 
tionally  well  arranged  and  served  by  the  dining  hall  staff.  The  main 
feature  of  the  banquet  was  the  serving  of  roast  suckling  pig,  one  of 
which  was  used  as  a  decoration  on  the  head  table. 

The  out-of-town  guests  were :  Honourable  Colonel  T.  L.  Kennedy, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Reynolds,  President  emeritus  of  the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  and  Mrs.  Reynolds. 


The  programme  of  the  banquet  was  short  and  very  much  enjoyed. 
In  the  absence  of  Dr.  G.  I.  Christie,  Professor  J.  C.  Steckley  acted  as 
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Toastmaster.  After  the  toast  to  the  King,  Honourable  T.  L.  Kennedy 
and  Ur.  J.  B.  Reynolds  delivered  short,  interesting  and  appropriate 
addresses,  after  which  the  party  retired  to  the  other  end  of  the  Hail 
where  the  remainder  of  the  evenning  was  spent  in  playing  cards  and 
dancing. 

The  Freshman  Orchestra  supplied  the  music  for  the  occasion,  while 
tli e  dance  was  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Tolton.  Valuable 
prizes  were  distributed  during  the  dance  to  numerous  members  of  * 
the  staff  who  excelled  in  this  artistic  pastime.  The  music  was  excel¬ 
lent  and  many  congratulatory  remarks  were  heard  concerning  tin- 
abilitv  of  the  orchestra. 


The  committee  in  charge  of  the  evening  was  as  follows:  Profes¬ 
sor,  J.  C.  Stecklev,  chairman;  Dr.  J.  N.  Pringle;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Francis; 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Riley;  Miss  J.  Millar;  Miss  M.  Hall;  Dr.  E.  J.  Dyce ;  Mr. 
H.  M.  Scollie,  secretary;  Mr.  R.  H.  Ozburn ;  and  Mr.  W.  I).  Tolton. 


‘  THE  DOVER  ROAD” 

“The  Dover  Road,”  by  A.  A.  Milne,  was  produced  by  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society  on  February  6th ,  in  Memorial  Hall.  Whether  it  was 
the  best  play  ever  produced  here  is  a  question  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  answer — so  many  good  things  have  been  produced  that  hav<‘ 
now  been  forgotten  that  a  verdict  would  be  unfair;  it  was,  however. 
Ilie  best  amateur  performance  of  a  play  of  its  type  that  the  writer  has 
ever  seen  and  compared  very  favourably  with  the  productions  staged 
by  many  professional  companies. 

The  choice  of  “The  Dover  Road”  was  a  very  happy  one;  it  suited 
the  audience  to  whom  it  was  presented  and  it  suited  the  style  of  tin 
actors  and  it  was  of  the  type  that  the  Director,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Mad  jean, 
handles  to  the  best  advantage. 

Criticisms  may  be  levelled  at  it  from  several  angles,  which  is 
only  natural  with  a  production  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  tin 
fact  that  it  was  put  on  by  students  living  under  campus  regulations, 
but,  taking  these  conditions  into  account,  it  was  good. 

The  first  and  second  acts  were  excellent,  the  third  act  fell  a  little 
below  the  standard  set  by  the  other  two,  the  end  dragged  a  trifle — 
particularly  the  dialogue  between  Anne  and  Mr.  Lattimer.  It  was 
not  poor  but  compared  rather  unfavourabl  with  their  brilliant  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  difficult  scene  at  the  breakfast  table. 
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The  honours  of  the  evening  fell  to  the  Butler  and  to  Leonard;  Nich¬ 
olas  was  good  but  a  trifle  erratic;  Lattimer  was  not  sufficiently  Eng 
lish — he  gave  one  rather  the  impression  that  he  was  impersonating  a 
slightly  unbalanced  foreigner  which  is  not  suggested  by  the  manu¬ 
script.  As  to  the  girls  they  were  both  good,  Anne  being  the  more 
convincing  but  having  the  easier  character  to  impersonate.  The  stag¬ 
ing  was  beyond  reproach — we  would  suggest  that  in  the  future  plays 
requiring  this  style  of  scenery  be  produced  here — the  whole  play  was 
improved  by  its  excellent  setting  while  so  many  plays  produced  in 
Memorial  Hall  have  been  somewhat  spoilt  by  the  unsuitableness  of  the 
scenery,  not  that  it  has  been  anybody's  fault  but  simply  because  on  a 
stage  of  this  size  and  with  the  materials  available  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  idea  of  size  or  distance. 

Mrs.  MacLean  may  well  consider  “The  Dover  Road”  as  one  of  her 
triumphs  here — as  in  “Wings  Over  Europe”  she  has  demonstrated 
her  ability  to  coach  a  play  that  depends  entirely  on  characterization  for 
its  effect. 


1932  CONVERSAZIONE 

Friday,  February  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-two :  Conver- 
sat  night;  the  culmination  of  months  of  planning  and  careful  work¬ 
manship  on  the  part  of  the  Junior  Year;  the  climax  of  twenty-nine 
Conversats;  the  pride  of  the  faculty  and  the  delight  of  the  students 
of  Macdonald  Hall,  the  O.A.C.  and  the  O.V.C.  To  say  you  were  there 
is  to  say  you  enjoyed  the  entire  evening.  To  admit  you  wiere  absent 
is  to  admit  you  missed  the  finest  Conversat  in  the  history  of  the  College 

The  feature  of  any  Conversat  is  the  decorations,  and  1932  was  no 
exception.  This  year  the  dominant  tones  were  silver  and  black.  De¬ 
signed  to  enhance  the  formal  beauty  of  Creelman  Hall,  they  fulfilled 
their  purpose  to  perfection.  Immediately  opposite  the  main  entrance 
was  the  orchestra  stand  backed  by  a  set  of  organ  pipes  which  glittered 
and  sparkled  under  the  rays  of  coloured  lights  played  on  it  from  the 
balcony  opposite.  On  either  side  of  the  set  of  pipes,  cubist  columns, 
with  their  variegated  coloured  lights  ompleted  the  fan.  The  chan¬ 
deliers  were  decorated  in  an  entirely  new  fashion.  A  silver  and  black 
cylinder  was  placed  around  each  individual  light  softening  it  quite  a 
little  and  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  entire  scheme.  The  windows, 
too,  were  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  the  general 
scheme.  Coloured  lights  were  trained  on  specially  designed  curtains 
giving  them  soft  sheens  of  crimsons,  ambers  and  violets. 

A  sitting-out  room  on  either  side  of  the  orchestra  stand  and- one 
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above  the  main  entrance  provided  accommodation  for  those  who  sought 
rest  in  deep  chesterfields.  To  the  right  of  the  orchestra  was  a  sylvan 
bower.  A  spray  fountain  in  the  middle  of  a  bed  of  moss  and  flowers 
and  surrounded  by  cedars  and  spruces  made  a  charming  picture  and 
a  refreshing  atmosphere  at  one  end  while  cool  refreshing  punch  was 
served  at  the  opposite  end.  To  the  left  of  the  orchestra  a  second  room 
was  decorated  with  a  bank  of  flowers  from  the  Horticulture  Depart¬ 
ment.  These,  too,  added  charm  to  the  setting.  A  third  room  above 
the  entrance  was  invitingly  restful  with  subdued  lights  from  a  fireplace 
and  piles  of  soft  cushions.  Thus  artistically  decorated  each  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  they  proved  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  formal  scheme  adopt 
ed  on  the  dance  floor. 


The  Cafeteria,  where  a  dainty  and  pleasing  lunch  was  served, 
was  simply  but  effectively  decorated  with  the  College  colours. 

In  keeping  with  the  tones  of  the  general  decorating  scheme  the 
programmes  were  done  in  silver  and  black  and  met  with  immediate- 
approval  as  soon  as  displayed. 

The  music  was  provided  by  Wright  Bros.,  of  London,  and  they  did 
much  to  make  the  party  the  splendid  success  it  was. 

The  guests,  who  were  friends  of  the  College,  graduates,  and  stud¬ 
ents  were  received  by  Dr  Christie,  the  patronesses,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Henry, 
Mrs.  T.  L.  Kennedy,  Mrs.  G.  I.  Christie,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Scjuirrell,  Miss 
Cruikshank,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Barber,  and  Mr.  R.  Ainslie,  President  of  the 
Year  in  charge,  and  his  sister,  Miss  Mary  Ainslie.  Later  in  the 
evening  Mr.  Ainslie  in  a  fewi  well  chosen  words  welcomed  the  guests, 
who  numbered  about  one  thousand,  on  behalf  of  the  year. 

Those  representing  other  Colleges  were:  Mr.  F.  J.  Coleman,  Wy 
(-1  iff  e ;  Mr.  F.  E.  Eidt,  Forestry;  Mr.  It.  A.  Wylie,  Dentistry;  Mr.  E. 
Gilmour,  St.  Michael’s;  Miss  Ida  Clare,  Vietora;  Mr.  E.  S.  Jewett, 
S.P.S. ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Dakin,  U.C. ;  Mr.  Stan.  Stayner,  Queen's;  Mr.  A, 
Barrett,  Kempvillle;  Mr.  R.  L.  Seaborn,  Trinity;  Mr.  J.  D.  Keith,  F. 
of  T.  Athletic  Society;  Mr.  C.  Boyd,  Knox;  Mr.  F.  M.  Scott,  Meds : 
Mr.  J.  M.  King,  Osgoode ;  Mr.  K.  Ghent,  McMaster;  Mr.  S.  Chin  is, 
Western;  Mr.  R.  L.  Algie,  Hart  House;  Mr.  S.  Mader,  O.V.C. 


Year  '33  feels  that  their  pride  in  the  success  of  this  dance  is  justi¬ 
fied  and  that  the  commendation  th ev  have  received  has  amply  repaid 
them  for  the  work  entailed.  They  are  grateful  for  the  support  given 
them  by  any  and  all  the  departments  of  the  College  and  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  thank  all  those  who  have  helped  to  make  the  1932  Con 
versat  the  best  ever  held  on  the  Campus. 
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O.A.C.  AND  MAC  STUDENTS  ATTEND  S.  V.  M.  CONVENTION 


The  0.  A.  C.  was  represented  by  seven  delegates  at  the 
Eleventh  Quadrennial  Convention  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  for  Foreign  Missions  in  America,  which  was  held  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  December  30th,  1931-January  3rd,  1932.  Some 
2710  delegates,  most  of  them  students,  gathered  here  for  intense 
study  and  discussion  of  world  problems  and  their  particular  re¬ 
lation  to  missionary  enterprise.  Of  this  number,  275  were  from 
Canada,  representing  every  province,  and  particularly  every 
university  and  college  in  the  Dominion. 

Leadership  of  a  very  high  calibre  was  provided  by  such 
men  as  Dr.  Mott,  Dr.  Koo,  Jabaou,  Kirby  Page,  and  many  others. 
Besides  the  mass  meeting,  held  in  the  Auditorium,  Round  Tables, 
that  is,  small  groups,  met  every  day  to  study  some  particular 
phase  of  missionary  activity. 

A  complete  report  of  the  Convention,  including  verbatim 
reports  of  all  the  leading  addresses,  and  a  synopsis  of  each 
Round  Table  is  being  placed  on  the  S.  C.  M.  shelf  in  Massey 
Library,  where  it  will  be  available  to  anyone  wishing  more  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of  valu¬ 
able  information  and  is  well  worth  looking  over. 

Five  of  our  delegates  attended  as  official  College  representa¬ 
tives,  and  part  expenses  were  paid  by  our  local  S.  C.  M.  Of 
the  other  two,  one  received  substantial  assistance  from  friends, 
and  the  other  from  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city. 

Personally,  I  was  very  favourably  struck  by  the  seeming 
complexity  of  world  problems,  and  the  closeness  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  which  exists  or  should  exist  between  people  of  different 
nations.  We  are  eventually  the  same,  and  must  rise  or  fall  to¬ 
gether. 

I  feel  now  that  there  is  a  very  definite  need  for  something 
more  than  straight  Theological  missionaries.  We  must  have 
more  practical  missionaries.  We  must  have  a  large  number  of 
Christian  men  and  women  with  firm  convictions,  who  will  per¬ 
meate  industry,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  and  by  a  living- 
example,  lead  these  primitive  people  out  of  their  darkness  and 
show  them  that  only  the  way  of  Christ  is  the  way  of  life. 

R.  A.  Stewart,  Year  ’33. 
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Other  Impressions  of  the  Convention  by  Our  Delegates 

Why  do  they  do  it?  This  question  occurred  to  me  many 
times  while  listening  to  missionaries  addressing  the  Convention. 
Their  attainments  would  take  them  far  toward  success  as  ordin¬ 
arily  understood.  Why  do  they  reject  a  life  of  power,  position, 
affluency  and  comfort  for  one  of  obscurity,  humbleness,  privation 
and  peril?  The  answer,  as  I  see  it,  is  an  unswerving  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  a  willingness  to  do  His  bidding  by  sharing  the 
blessings  of  the  Christian  religion  with  our  less  fortunate 
brothers  in  other  lands. 

James  Cullen,  Year  ’33. 

I  was  mainly  impressed  by  the  speakers  whose  personality 
expressed  Christianity  that  no  one  could  high-hat.  Feeling  out 
of  place,  I  was  as  a  straggler  of  the  crusade  with  the  living  Christ 
of  to-day  as  the  leader.  All  were  striving  for  education,  plus 
something  more,  and  I  wished  that  something  for  myself.  I  was 
influenced  towards  thinking  rightly  of  everyone,  and  brought 
to  the  realization  of  my  duty  to  exercise  my  ability  to  its  fullest 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  impression  Buffalo  has  left  on 
me  is  that  it  has  made  me  a  Crusader  for  the  living  Christ  of  to¬ 
day. 

Earle  Allen,  ’35  Degree 

“The  living  Christ  in  the  world  to-day”  was  the  theme  of 
the  Convention.  All  who  attended  the  meetings  have  now  no 
doubt  that  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  is  working  through  the  lives  of 
men  to-day.  I  was  forcibly  impressed  by  the  dark  picture  of 
our  troubled  world  that  was  presented  to  us,  but  above  this  I 
could  feel  the  power  of  the  Christ,  as  it  was  revealed  in  the 
personalities  of  the  missionaries  who  spoke  to  us.  I  am  now 
convinced  that  only  as  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  becomes  widespread 
in  the  world  to-day  can  we  hope  for  world  peace  and  economic 
justice. 


Frank  W.  Thompson,  ’35  Degree. 
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ATHLETICS 

G.  B.  Henry,  ’34,  Editor 

O.A.C.  BOXERS  AND  WRESTLERS  DEFEAT  QUEEN  S 

UNIVERSITY  TEAM  14—10 

An  interesting  and  successful  evening  for  the  O.A.C.  was  spent 
in  the  College  Gymnasium  on  January  30th,  when  the  O.A.C.  Boxing 
and  Wrestling  Team  defeated  the  Senior  Inter-Collegiate  Team  from 
Queen’s  University.  Jimmy  Wilson  started  the  victory  by  winning 
from  Batman,  of  Queen’s,  on  a  decision.  “Shorty”  Taylor  more  than 
kept  up  the  good  work  by  defeating  Robinovitch.  Taylor  score  i 
two  falls  in  55  seconds.  Read  scored  the  third  win  for  O.A.C.  by 
defeating  Campbell  on  a  decision.  Cruickshank  fell  in  line  and  won 
a  decision  from  Baker.  Queen’s  picked  a  winner  in  Seright  by  de¬ 
feating  Meredith.  Logan  was  defeated  by  Wilson,  of  Queen’s,  but 
gave  him  a  hard  fight.  “Gord”  Wright  turned  the  table  in  favour 
of  O.A.C.  Wright  won  by  two  falls  in  overtime.  Webster  looked 
like  a  winner  but  a  hard  fall  dislocated  his  shoulder  and  McMahon 
was  given  the  decision.  Alex.  Watt  gave  the  fans  a  real  treat  by 
defeating  Hoskiiig,  Queen's  picked  winner.  The  Archibald-Stoneham 
bout  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  evening.  It  was  a  hard  fight  all 
the  way  through,  with  Archibald,  O.A.C.,  winning  by  a  decision. 
Young,  of  O.A.C.,  stood  his  own  with  Peaver,  although  Peaver  won 
by  a  technical  knock-out.  The  final  bout  was  between  Jones,  O.A.C.. 
and  Urquhart.  This  was  a  good  fight  with  Urquhart  winning  the 
decision. 

Results 

Boxers — 

114  lbs. — Cruickshank,  O.A.C.,  defeated  Baker,  Queen’s  (dec.) 

123  lbs. — Seright,  Queen’s,  defeated  Meredith,  O.A.C.  (dec.) 

135  lbs. — Archibald,  O.A.C.,  defeated  Stoneham,  Queen’s  (dec.) 

147  lbs. — Peever.  Queen’s,  defeated  Young,  O.A.C.  (T.Iv.) 

170  lbs. — Urquhart,  Queen’s,  defeated  Jones,  O.A.C.  (dec.) 

Wrestlers — 

114  lbs. — Taylor,  O.A.C.,  defeated  Robinovitch,  Queen’s  (2  falls). 

123  lbs. — Wilson,  O.A.C.,  defeated  Batman,  Queen’s  (dec.) 
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135  lbs.— Head, O.A.C.,  defeated  Campbell.  Queen’s  (dec.) 

158  lbs.— Wright,  O.A.C..,  defeated  Marriott,  Queen’s  (2  falls). 

177  lbs. — •McMahon.  Queen’s,  defeated  Webster,  O.A.C.  (dec.) 

Heavy — Watt,  O.A.C.,  defeated  Hosking,  Queen’s  (dec.) 

/  ....  -  ...  »  . .  ■ 

BASKETE»ALL  ‘ 

The  first  scheduled  Intermediate  Inter-Collegiate  Basketball  game 
was  played  at  Varsity  on  January  22nd,  with  a  win  for  O.A.C.,  24 — 21. 
The  game  was  fast  with  O.A.C.  playing  a  good  defensive  game,  al¬ 
though  they  threw  the  ball  away  a  number  of  times.  At  times  it  was 
an  exciting  game  to  watch  but  was  not  an  exhibition  of  good  basketball. 

O.A.C.  line-up — Logan  (5),  Brown  (2),  Folland  (8),  Gollehan, 
Monroe  (4),  Elliot.  Crane,  Chisholm  (5). 

The  Inter-Faculty  series  began  with  a  win  for  the  College  over 
U.C.  on  January  22ncl.  The  team  played  a  wonderful  game  of  Basket¬ 
ball,  starting  slowy  and  gradually  speeding  it  up.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  half  the  score  was  24 — 0.  In  the  last  five  minutes  O.A.C.  got 
careless  and  TJ.C.  scored  8  points.  Throughout  the  game  the  team 
showed  excellent  team  work  and  spirit. 

: O.A.C.  line-up— Yales,  Tofani  (9),  Aitkin  (3),  Wood  (10),  Rich  - 
a’rds.on  (17),  Finbow,  Buchanan. 

In  the  return  games  ,  on  January  28th,  the  Intermediate  team 
handed  Varsity  a  second  defeat.  21—10.  This  was  a  very  fast  game 
and  an  exhibition  of  Basketball  of  a  high  calibre.  The  game  started 
slowly  and  Varsity  scored  2  points  on  fouls.  O.A.C.  came  back  strong 
and  tied  the  score.  Varsity  drew  away  to  a  7 — 3  score.  Elliot  kept 
feeding  the  Aggies  and  at  half-time  the  score  was  9 — 8  in  favour  of 
the  Aggies. 

The  second  half  opened  fast  and  Varsity  ran  the  score  up  to 
12 — 9.  The  Aggies  gradually  forged  ahead  and  soon  the  score  piled 
to  17 — 12.  Monroe  made  it  19—12  on  a  pass  from  Logan  with  Rich¬ 
ardson  scoring  the  final  basket. 

O.A.C. — Forwards,  Logan  (3),  Brown*  centre.  Monroe  (10):  de¬ 
fence,  Elliot  (1),  Chisholm  (1);  subs,  Folland  (2),  Crane,  Richardson 
(4). 

The  O.A.C.  Inter-Faculty  team  turned  aside  the  U.C.  team,  o.n 
the  return  game,  21-  TO.  Clever  passing  spelt  defeat  for  the  visitors, 
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who  were  down  14 — 9  at  the  half  and  were  not  a  serious  threat 
throughout  the  game.  Tofani  played  a  clever  game  and  was  high 
man  in  scoring. 

O.A.C. — Forwards,  Aitken  (3),  Tofani  (10);  centre,  Yeates  (2); 
defence,  Woods  (3),  Richardson  (1)  :subs,  Buchanan  (1),  Hicks  (1), 
Finbow. 

Varsity  Juniors  administered  a  sound  beating  to  the  Aggie 
Juniors  the  same  evening.  The  Varsity  quintet  had  the  game  from 
the  start,  and  the  Aggie  found  it  hard  to  break  into  the  score  column 

O.A.C.  Juniors — Forwards,  Aitken,  Tofani  (3)  ;  centre,  Hales;  de¬ 
fence,  Love,  Bartlett;  subs,  Weaver,  Hicks,  Pickard,  Finbow,  Ether- 
ington. 


HOCKEY 

Aggie  Hockeyists  Lose  First  Two  Games 

In  the  first  Intermediate  Inter-Collegiate  scheduled  game  on  Jan¬ 
uary  16th,  the  Western  Mustangs  defeated  the  Aggies  7 — 3.  The 
game  was  rather  listless.  The  first  period  was  very  quiet  with  neither 
team  taking  a  chance.  Spooner  scored  in  this  period  for  O.A.C.  on 
a  pass  from  Thompson.  The  second  frame  was  more  or  less  rough 
and  tumble,  with  several  of  the  boys  serving  time  in  the  penalty  box. 
In  this  period  Western  forced  the  play  and  scored  five  goals.  In  the 
last  period  the  Aggies  tightened  up  and  the  defence  were  able  to  stop 
the  attacks  of  the  Mustangs.  O.A.C.  played  four  men  up  in  an  attempt 
to  overcome  the  huge  lead,  and  during  this  time  Pat  Scollie  made  his 
counter. 

The  Aggie  team  lost  a  hard  fought  game  to  Varsity  Intermediates, 
played  at  Varsity  Arena  on  January  29th,  by  a  score  of  4 — 3.  The 
teams  were  very  evenly  matched  both  sccoring  once  in  each  of  the 
first  two  periods-.  In  the  first  period  Spooner  scored  on  a  pass  from 
Scollie  for  O.A.C.  and  in  the  second  frame  Dempsey  notched  one.  Only 
in  the  first  half  of  the  final  session  did  the  Blue  and  White  show  any 
superiority  when  they  scored  two  nice  goals  on  combination  attacks. 
Penalties  nearly  threw  the  game  away  for  Varsity  but  O.A.C.  could 
only  manage  to  get  one  goal.  Thompson  scored  on  a  pass  from  Scol¬ 
lie.  The  defensive  play  of  both  teams  was  good  in  flashes.  Pat 
Scollie,  at  centre,  and  Spooner,  on  the  wing,  were  the  pick  of  the  Ag- 

( Continued  on  page  410) 
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McCormick'Deering 

Ball-Bearing  Cream  Separators 


NEW  owners  are  delighted 
when  they  discover 
the  advantages  of  own¬ 
ing  a  McCormick -Deering 
Cream  Separator.  Ask  some  of 
them.  You  will  find  them  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  its  close-skim¬ 
ming,  easy-turning,  silent  ope¬ 
ration — its  cleanliness — and  its 
fine  appearance. 

You  don’t  know  how  much 
you  are  missing  until  you  see 
and  try  the  McCormick- Deer¬ 
ing  yourself.  On  request  the 
McCormick-Deering  dealer  will 
bring  one  of  the  six  sizes  out 
to  your  farm  for  a  trial. 

Tell  him  whether  you  pre- 


International  Harvester  Company 

HAMILTON  °f  Canada'  Ltd*  CANADA 

1831  ♦  Centennial  of  the  McCormick  Reaper  ♦  1931 


fer  a  hand,  belt,  or  motor- 
driven  model.  Information  will 
be  sent  on  request. 


BRIEF  FACTS: 

High-Carbon  Alloy  Steel  Ball- 
Bearings  at  All  High-Speed 
Points 

Beautiful  Glossy  Japanned  Finish 

Cream  Regulated  by  Discharge 
of  Skimmilk 

Two  Skimmilk  Openings 

Skims  Clean  Under  a  Wide  Vari¬ 
ation  in  Temperature 

Easy  to  Keep  Clean  and  Sanitary 

A  Positive  Automatic  Oiling 
System 

6  Sizes  —  “For  One  Cow  or  a 
Hundred” 
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The  Editor  invites  criticisms  and  suggestions. 

The  Editor  cannot  accept  letters  in  which  the  real  name 
of  the  author  is  not  enclosed,  even  if  not  for  publication.  All 

contributors  should  enclose  with  their  MS.  an  address  which 
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would  find  them  in  case  of  need.  If  they  do  not  do  so  they  must 
be  prepared  to  find  considerable  alterations  in  their  productions. 

The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his  cor¬ 
respondents. 
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This  is  a  Good  Habit 


Eating  a  bar  of  Neilson’s  Jersey  Milk 
Chocolate  every  day — about  4  in  the 
afternoon  is  a  good  time — will  give  you 
that  extra  energy  to  finish  the  day’s  work 
with  a  swing.  Vigor  and  good  health  are 
in  this  delicious  chocolate  and  besides 
every  one  loves  it. 
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1 
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'  CHOCOLATE  V\ 
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^Trilson’s 

Chocolate  Bars 


7  he  Peacock 

Candy  Shop 

for 

HOT  DRINKS,  CANDIES  AND 
BEVERAGES 
Meals  Good  Eats 

107  Wyndham  Street 
Phone  888  Guelph 


The  Royal  City  Press 

Printers 


53  MACDONkLL  STREET 


PHONE  1414 


City  Battery  &  Electrical  Service 

H.  E.  BOLTON  PROP. 

The  Home  of  All  Makes  of  Batteries 
Official  Del  co,  Remy,  Bosch,  Anto-lite 
and  North  East  Service. 


SPALDING  SPORTING 
GOODS 

SPECIAL  20%  DISCOUNT 
TO  STUDENTS 

Ask  for  new  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue 


CH  APPLES 

Upper  wyndham  St. 
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ATHLETICS 


(Continued  from  Page  406) 

gies,  with  Henry  and  Stewart  contributing  some  nice  defensive  work 

O.A.C.  line-up — Goal,  Heeg;  defence,  Henry  and  Stewart;  centre, 
>collie;  wings,  Dempsey  and  Spooner;  alternates,  Robinson,  Thompson, 
Elliot,  MacLean  •  sub-goal,  Fitzgibbon. 

SWIMMING 

The  Inter-Faculty  Aquatic  Meet 

The  Aquatic  team,  consisting  of  Kendall,  Keith,  McCarthy,  Ander¬ 
son,  Sparling,  Pale,  Burton,  Vickars,  Burt  and  Benallick,  did  excep¬ 
tionally  well  at  the  Inter-Faculty  Aquatic  Meet  held  in  the  Hart  House 
tank  on  Saturday,  January  23rd,  considering  the  calibre  of  the  com¬ 
petition  and  the  lack  of  training  of  the  O.A.C.  men.  Although  the 
team  only  won  4  points  they  gave  other  competitors  a  run  for  their 
money  and  gained  experience  which  will  be  invaluable  to  them  when 
they  meet  McMaster  and  Western  University  teams  later  in  the  term. 
Benallick  turned  in  a  fine  performace  to  capture  a  second  in  diving 
while  Keith  placed  third  in  the  100  yards  back  stroke.  The  meet  was 
won  by  U.C.  This  is  the  first  time  O.A.C.  has  been  represented  since 
1921. 


SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURAL  POLICY 

(Continued  from  Page  360) 

of  cheapness  would  have  to  be  sacrificed.  If  the  majority  of 
the  community  would  not  tolerate  that,  science  could  achieve 
great  success  in  producing  cheap  food,  but  almost  certainlv  at 
the  cost  of  further  rural  depopulation  and  a  further  crowding 
into  the  towns. 
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STUDENTS! 


Q 
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Have  these  College  men  handle  your  life  assurance  requirements  through 


SUN  LIFE  ASSURANCE 


OF  CANADA 


« 

9 

I 
& 


9 


BILL  HAMILTON,  ’26,  Unit  Manager 


ART  STEVENS,  28 


Q 


GEO.  H.  EDWARDS.  19  0 

« 


Burnell  Binding  and  Printing 
Company 

BOOKBINDERS,  PRINTERS 
LOOSE  LEAF  SUPPLIES 

Gold  Stamping  on  Club  Bags,  Cases,  etc. 

89  Quebec  Street  PHONE  1107 

w.  r.  McCartney 

Maker  O.  A.  C.  High  Grade  Sweater  Coats 
To  your  measure 

When  you  buy  from  the  advertiser  you  buy 
from  the  Maker 

Phone  3049M  297  Woolwich  St. 

Cor.  London  Road. 


EXPERT  METAL  WORKING 
in  Copper,  Brass,  Aluminum,  Iron  &  Tin 
Roofing  &  Slating 

H.  OCCOMORE 

Phone  560  80  Norfolk  St.  Guelph 


SHOES  REPAIRED 
by  the 

GOODYEAR  WELT  SYSTEM 

D.  CAMPBELL 

51  QUEBEC  ST.  GUELPH 

Prompt  Service 


“Say  It  With  Flowers” 

ARTISTIC  FLORAL  ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR  EVERY  NEED 

(gilrtjrteffi  SUnrner 

Member  of 

Florists’  Telegraph  Association 
Phone  436  St.  George’s  Square 


ALWAYS  LOOK  YOUR  BEST — 
Go  to 

BARBER  BILL 

THE  COLLEGE  BARBER 


TAIT  OPTICAL  CO. 

OPTOMETRISTS — OPTICIANS 
110  WYNDHAM  ST. — PHONE  2108 


FIRST  CLASS  SHOE  REPAIRS 

GEO.  STOVEL  Cork  St. 

Let  us: — 

Build  up  your  heels,  and  patch  your  toes; 
Mend  your  rips,  and  save  your  soles. 
College  Rep.,  G.  Anderson,  114  Mills  Hall 
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AGGIES  TAKE  SECOND  PLACE  AT  HART  HOUSE 


In  the  Annual  Assault-at-Arms  Meet  held  in  the  Hart  House  gym 
on  February  9th  and  10th,  the  boxers  and  wrestlers  from  Guelph  were 
nosed  out  of  the  leading  position  by  the  men  from  the  Medical  Faculty 
Although  held  down  to  second  place  the  O.A.C.  team  improved  upon 
their  last  year's  standing  to  the  extent  of  about  twenty  points. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  meet  was  the  complete 
downfall  of  S.P.S.,  last  year’s  Inter-Faculty  champions.  These  latter 
were  successful  in  winning  only  two  points  as  compared  with  seventy- 
two  for  O.A.C.  and  seventy.five  for  Meds. 


The  Aggie  aggregation,  although  without  the  help  of  Benny  Web¬ 
ster  who  is  still  suffering  from  a  dislocated  shoulder  received  at  the 
O.A.C. -Queen’s  meet,  was  able  to  secure  live  championships  through 
the  good  work  of  Keown,  Taylor,  Read,  Wright  and  Watt.  Additional 
points  were  garnered  in  when  men  from  College  Heights  won  prelim¬ 
inary  and  semi-final  bouts  but  were  defeated  in  the  final  round. 


The  following  report  indicates  how  the  seventy-two  point  total 
was  obtained: 


Weight  Name  Points 

118  Cruickshank  .  0 

I2G  Meredith .  0 

135  Archibald  .  0 

135  Logan  .  0 

145  Keown  .  14* 

160  Clifford  .  0 

174  Jones  .  0 


Wrestlers 


112  Rae  . .  0 

118  Taylor  . 10* 

126  Wass  . . .  0 

126  Wilson .  4 

135  Whitty  . .  0 

135  Read  .  11* 

145  Brydon  .  0 

145  Duff  .  5 

158  Sinclair  .  0 

15S  Wright  .  14* 

174  Vickars  .  0 

Heavy  Watt  .  14* 


^Senior  Inter-Faculty  Champions. 
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WINTER  TRAMPS 

Are  a  better  success  when  you  serve 

SWIFT’S  PREMIUM  BACON 

Sold  By 

HALES’  MEAT  MARKET 

“The  Market  of  Better  Meats” 

Phones  238-239  Free  Delivery 

high  Qrade  Printing 

For  Society  and  Social  Functions 
Artistic  and  Unique  Designs 
Commercial  and  Book  Printers 


The  Wallace  Printing  Co.  Ltd. 

45-47  Cork  Street  GUELPH 


WHY? 

We  would  like  more  Mac  Hall  and  O.A.C. 

business. 

Because  our  prices  on  Diamonds, 
Watches,  Jewellery,  Silverware,  Prkse  Cups 
and  Medals  are  better  than  elsewhere.  Let 
us  shotv  you  or  goods  before  you  purchase. 

Our  Watch,  Clock,  Jewellery  and  Pin 
repair  departments  will  give  you  prompt 
service  and  satisfaction. 

SMITH  &  MAHONEY 

75  Quebec  St.  Phone  1754J 


COSFORD’S 

SPECIALTY  BOOT  SHOP 

Footwear  for  every  occasion 
Sport,  Walking  and  Dress. 
Expert  Foot  Fitting. 

99  WYNDHAM  ST. 


Students ! 

When  you  require  Drugs,  Medicines, 
or  Toilet  Articles,  you  will  be  suplied 
with  the  highest  quality  of  goods  and 
receive  prompt  and  courteous  service, 
at  Stewart’s  Drug  Store. 

Our  Store  is  known  as  the  “Students’ 
Drug  Store”. 

ALEX.  STEWART 

CHEMIST 
Next  the  Post  Office 


Programmes 

Letterheads  and  Envelopes,  Cards 
Invitations,  Menus,  etc.,  artisti¬ 
cally  designed  and  neatly 
printed 

Kelso  Printing  Co. 

Fine  Job  Printers 

TOVELL’S  BLOCK  GUELPH 


YEAR  ’35  CRESTS 


McKENNA 

Opp.  Y.M.C.A. 


CHI^NAMEL 

Enamels  and  Stains 

(Fast  Drying) 

25  Good  Colours; 
Sold  in  Guelph  by 


HALL’S  HARDWARE 

Upper  Wyndliam  St.  1*110110  3020 


Sole  Agents  in  Guelph  for  Brandram- 
Henderson  Ltd.  Paints,  Enamels,  Varnishes 


macdonald 

HOME-MAKER  BANQUET 

On  Friday,  January  22nd,  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  events  of  the 
season  took  place  when  the  Homemakers  of  Year  ’32  held  their  Class 
Banquet  and  Dance  at  Wyndham  Inn.  After  a  delicious  dinner  thQ 
toastmaster,  Prof.  McLean,  proposed  the  toast  to  the  King.  The 
toast  to  the  Alma  Mater  was  ably  proposed  by  Marjorie  Guest,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  class,  and  Dr.  G.  I.  Christie  responded.  Miss  Cruikshank 
proposed  a  toast  to  Year  '32,  stressing  the  importance  of  truth  and 
honour,  two  things  which  are  'impressed  upon  the  students  of  Mac¬ 
donald  Institute.  Evelyn  Palmer  responded  to  this  toast  in  her  usual 
snappy  manner.  The  toast  to  the  guests,  proposed  by  Ruth  Savage 
and  responded  to  by  Harvey  Pettit  brought  the  first  part  of  the  pro 
gramme  to  an  end.  The  second  part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  the 
usual  way,  by  dancing,  with  more  tha  the  usual  enjoyment  until  12 
o  ’clock. 

SENIOR  RARTY 

The  Senior  Girls  held  their  first  party  on  January  22nd,  in  Mac 
donald  Hall.  The  Common  Room  was  attractivelv  decorated  with 
ferns  and  palms,  and  the  Freshman  Orchestra  supplied  the  musi  *. 
Cards  were  provided  in  the  reception  room  for  those  who  did  not  car  ? 
to  dance.  There  were  two  amusing  noveltv  dances.  The  first,  a 
kiddie  car  race,  was  won  bv  Miss  Kay  and  Mr.  Collins,  and  all  the 
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FOR  YOUR 
PARTY  or  DANCE 

We  carry  the  most  complete  and 
up-to-date 

PARTY  DECORATIONS 

PRIZES 

GIFTS 

NOVELTIES 

You  will  find  anywhere 

Our  Motto — 

QUALITY  and  SERVICE 

C.  Anderson  &  Co. 

Phone  2 5(>  C.  Lamont,  '19  Prop. 


The  Manufacturers 
Life  Insurance  Co. 


Branch  Office:  Gummer  Bldg.,  Guelph 


Investigate  our  Special  Policy  for 
College  Students. 


F.  C.  Avery,  District  Manager 

W.  H.  Foster,  District  Representative 
Office  Phone  3135. 


Worm  Capsules 

for 

CHICKENS  AND  TURKEYS 


QUICK  ACTION— LOW  COST  PRACTICALLY  NO  SET-BACK 

Poultrymen  have  long  felt  the  need  for  a  worm  capsule  that  would  really 
kill  large  Roundworms  and  Tapeworms  in  Chickens  and  Turkeys  at  one 
treatment.  After  twenty  years  search  for  a  product  of  this  kind,  Parke,  Davis 
&  Co.  produced  C-A  Worm  Capsules  which  are  meeting  with  great  favor.  Free 
bulletins  on  request. 

Park  Davies  &  Company 

Walkerville,  Ontario 


Montreal,  Que. 


Winnipeg.  Man. 
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girls  decided  that  the  “manipulation”  of  the  “demonstraton”  could 
not  have  been  better.  In  the  second  everyone  joined  in  wishing  Miss 
Schenk  (and  her  dog)  “Many  Happy  Returns  of  the  Day".  Lunch 
was  served  in  the  old  Cafeteria  at  10.30  and  afterward  dancing  con 
tinued  till  12  o'clock  when  the  strains  of  “The  King”  brought  a  mosc 
enjoyable  party  to  a  close. 


MAC  HALL  COMMENTS 

It  all  began  at  exactly  fourteen  minutes  past  seven  on  the  fifth, 
of  January — the  Second  Term,  I  mean.  For  at  that  identical  minute 
the  rising  bell  set  up  a  fearful  clatter,  rousing  a  drowsy  Hall  to  the 
fact  that  vacations  are  but  fleeting  things  and  the  “new  leaf”  we 
turned  over  for  the  New  Year  was  all  ready  for  the  first  entry. 

Coming  back  to  a  “life  of  toil”  was  made  .a  whole  lot  easier  when 
one  came  fortified  with  cake  and  cookies  hi  even  chicken — all  the  essen¬ 
tials  for  those  wonderful  midnight  feasts.  By  about  Thursday  thes 
provisions  were  no  more  and  when  the  “High  Living”  was  over  the 
Hall  settled  down  to  “Plain  Thinking”.  Then  only  did  many  recol¬ 
lect  that  their  Account  Books  were  due  and  immediately  they  began 
to  added  columns  of  figures  up  and  down  and  across  and  diagonally. 
History  will  record  that  never  was  there  a  quieter  night  spent  in  the 
edifice  of  Macdonald  than  the  night  the  girls  made  up  their  November* 
and  December  accounts. 

But  just  contrast  that  night  with  the  night  the  Seniors  and  Home¬ 
makers  made  merry  at  party  and  banquet.  But  there — I  almost 
forgot  about  the  Juniors  who  felt  just  like  poor  little  Cinderella  did 
when  her  sisters  went  off  to  the  Ball.  Thev  wandered  disconsolatel  y 

t/ 

up  and  down  the  halls  until  they  forgot  their  loneliness  in  the  joy  of 
helping  others — they  made  the  Seniors’  beds  in  a  way  wonderful  to 
behold. 

But  speaking  of  parties,  the  Saturday  night  ones  in  the  Common 
Room  are  delightfully  informal  and  very  popular.  These  Get-Togeth 
ers  were  an  idea  of  the  Students’  Council — and  the  Students’  Council, 
by  the  way,  serve  great  lunches,  whether  ice-cream  or  lollipops. 

There  are  times  when  the  girls,  growing  weary  of  assignments, 
have  envied  the  graduates  returning  for  week-ends.  But  last  Saturday 
night  a  graduate  was  back  and  in  between  licks  at  her  lollipop,  we 
heard  her  wishing  that  the  After-Study-Hour  party  had  been  part  of 
her  experience  here,  and  that,  the  new  drapes  in  the  Common  Room 
had  been  hung  a  few  years  sooner,  and  so  on.  Then  just  to  make  her 
regret  a  little  keener  we  led  her  gently  to  the  place  where  stand  the 
dear  little  stoves  for  our  new  kitchenette,  and  after  telling  her  abou: 
the  delightful  things  we  could  make  in  the  said  kitchenette,  we  led 
her  to  the  Laundry  and  enlarged  on  how  pleasant  it  was  to  wash  therein 
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MURPHY 

and 

JONES 

Phone  2019  and  2908 

THE  STORE  HANDY  TO 
STREET  CARS 


Headquarters  for  Sport  Results, 
Tobaccos  and  Smokers’ 
SUNDRIES 

Betty  Brown  Candy  in  1,  2,  3  lb. 
Boxes  Fresh  Daily 


u 


ff 


SEVENTEEN 


A  New  Face  Power.  .  .  . so  delicate 
.  .  .  . so  velvet  smooth.  .  .  .that  it 
seems  actually  to  become  a  part  of 
your  skin.  And  this  lovely  powder 
imparts  that  fragrance  which  Betty 
Bronson  says  “.  .  .  .commands  me  to 
keep  step  with  Youth”. 


3  lovely  shades  at  $1.00  a  box 


Marshall's  Drug  Store 

Upper  Wyndham  St. 


QUALITY 

with 

SERVICE 

at  the 

TUCK  SHOP 

Full  Course  Dinner 
Light  Lunches 

Toasted  and  Plain  Sandwiches 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of 
CIGARETTES  and  TOBACCO 

Fresh  Fruits  in  Season 


ROY  MASON 


COTTEE’S 

Men’s  Shop 

Phone  789 J  St.  George’s  Sq. 

SMART  FURNISHINGS 

and 

SPECIAL  TO  MEASURE 
CLOTHES 
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now.  The  graduate  was  so  impressed  that  she  forgot  to  finish  her 
lollipop. 

— F.  M. 

ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  ROYAL 

They  stood  before  the  list  on  the  Bulletin  Board — the  list  which 
was  half  full  of  signatures  signifying  the  intention  of  the  owners  to 
exhibit  some  piece  of  work  at  the  'College  Royal.  And  as  they  exam¬ 
ined  the  list  one  girl  said  to  the  other,  “I  suppose  I  should  do  some¬ 
thing  but — well  I  can’t  sew  or  cook  very  well ! ’ '  Why  couldn’t  she? 
She  spends  several  hours  per  week  doing  both  and  therefore  was  voic 
ing  a  very  flimsy  excuse.  Besides  she  is  passing  up  a  big  opportunity 
in  the  College  Royal  for  a  real  worth-while  experience.  You  know 
she  will  gaduate  either  this  year  or  next  and  because  she  is  a  Home 
Economics  graduate  people  are  going  to  expect  that  she  will  not  only 
know  how  to  cook  and  sew,  but  they  are  also  going  to  expect  her  to 
know  how  to  judge  the  value  of  a  Sewing  or  Cooking  product.  The 
College  Royal  presents  the  opportunity  to  compare  her  work  with  the 
work  of  others  and  in  the  comparison  her  interest  will  certainly  be 
aroused  m  the  points  which  the  judge  must  consider  in  choosing  the 
best  exhibits. 

Blitter  Cakes 

As  the  judge  caefully  considers  the  array  of  butter  cakes  before, 
her  she  may  know  the  reason  for  success  or  failure  in  one  particular 
cake,  even  better  than  the  exhibitor  may.  For  instance,  if  the  cake 
is  feathery  and  soft  the  measurements  of  liquid  and  sugar  was  exact 
and  this  quality  could  never  have  been  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
more  butter  and  eggs.  The  dry  cake  with  the  coarse  texture  had  an 
excess  of  Baking  Powder;  the  moist  sticky  texture  of  another  was 
caused  by  too  much  sugar,  but  if  insufficient  sugar  had  been  used  it 
would  have  been  coarse  and  breadlike;  then,  too,  if  the  sugar  had  not 
been  properly  blended  and  dissolved  the  texture  would  have  been 
coarse.  If  the  cake  is  not  as  light  as  it  should  have  been,  perhaps  the 
egg  white  was  beaten  too  long,  breaking  the  air  cells — it.  should  have 
been  beaten  only  until  light  and  glossy.  Rich  cakes  require  more  eggs, 
especially  egg  whites,  to  keep  the  cake  together  and  prevent  falling. 
If  the  mixture  curdled  when  the  milk  was  added,  that  may  have  beer, 
why  the  cake  was  tough.  A  cake  with  too  much  sugar  and  not  enough 
flour  in  it  may  run  over  the  edge  and  fall  in  the  centre,  as  some  of  the 
gas  is  drawn  out  in  running  over  the  edge.  Too  hot  an  oven  may 
have  been  responsible  for  another  cake  rising  to  a  point  and  cracking 
open  to  form  an  outlet  for  the  gas  to  escape,  or  too  much  flour  may 
have  caused  the  crack. 
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TUXEDO  SUITS 

THE  NEW  STYLE 

Pope  Shoulders 

\ 

$20 


SAVAGE  SUPERIOR  SERVICE 


Cards  and  Booklets 

appropriate  for  ati 

Seasons 


Lovely  Designs  for  Easter 
Fine  Stationery  Latest  Books 


INGLENOOK  BOOKSHOP 

and 

LENDING  LIBRARY 

Upper  Wyndham  St  Phone  339 


Ask  for 

MASON 

BEVERAGES 

At  the  Co-op.  and  Tuck  Shop 
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Pastry 

Someone  has  likened  a  piece  of  apple  piee  to  a  poem — but  the 
poem  can  be  most  disagreeable  if  the  pastry  isn't  just  as  light  and 
flaky  as  possible  and  the  apple  thoroughly  cooked.  The  experienced 
judge  might  give  these  rules  for  real  good  pastry — everything  should 
be  cold  when  the  paste  is  being  made  but  once  it  is  placed  in  the  oven 
a  very  strong  heat  is  necessary  to  make  the  pastry  puff — the  tempera 
lure  should  be  from  450° — 500°  F.  for  the  first  third  of  the  time  in  the 
oven;  the  next  third  of  the  time  the  pastry  is  raised  higher  in  the  oven 
to  allow  it  to  brown,  and  the  last  third,  the  heat  is  reduced  to  enable 

the  pastry  to  dry  out.  When  rolling  out  the  paste,  roll  it  lightly  and 

> 

in  only  one  direction — this  prevents  the  gluten  in  the  flour  from  devel¬ 
oping  and  thus  prevents  a  tough  paste.  Of  course,  if  too  much  liquid 
is  used  the  pastry  will  be  hard  and  if  not  enough  is  used,  the  fat  will 
separate  out  and  come  to  the  surface  in  baking. 

Sandwiches 

Sandwiches  are  rather  unusual  on  a  Prize  List  but  just  remember 
three  things  which  the  judge  would  consider — first,  variety;  second, 
flavour  and  food  value;  third,  attractiveness  which  might  be  gained 
through  daintiness,  color,  size  and  shape. 

Cookies 

In  order  to  make  the  best  cookies,  roll  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
dough  at  a  time  and,  of  course,  the  dough  should  be  well  chilled. 
Working  additional  flour  into  the  ough  makes  tougher  cookies.  Keep 
the  dough  so  that  it  will  slide  on  the  board  and  roll  very  gentle.  Alsu 
be  sure  to  save  all  the  trimmings  for  the  last  rolling. 

Macaroons 

Macaroons  are  a  far  more  temperamental  product  to  deal  with 
than  just  plain  cookies.  Beat  the  egg  white  until  very  light — it  should 
stick  to  the  side  of  the  dish  when  inverted.  Then  gradually  beat  in 
the  sugar — this  can  be  done  over  steam  for  about  five  minutes.  Then 
add  the  other  ingredients  and  the  flavouring  and  drop  on  greased 
paper  or  an  inverted  pan. 

Sewing  Exhibits 

In  talking  about  the  Cookery  Exhibit  the  Sewing  has  been  more 
or  less  crowded  out,  but  here  are  some  of  the  things  the  judge  will 
think  about  as  she  looks  at  your  work.  The  suitability  of  your  mater¬ 
ial,  the  seams  you  used  and  the  finishing  stitches  will  be  considered  in 
their  relation  to  the  finished  garment — that  is,  they  must  be  appro¬ 
priate.  But  a  little  thing  often  overlooked  is  the  cleanliness  of  the 
article  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  was  pressed — don’t  forget 
these  things,  they  may  seem  of  little  consequence  but  they  really  are 
of  great  importance. 


F.  M. 
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31  % 


0 

Compounded 
half-yearly- 
on  all  savings. 

$1.00  Opens  an  Account 

Office  hours — 9.30  to  4. 
Saturdays — 9.30  to  12.30 

GUELPH  and  ONTARIO 
INVESTMENT  and  SAVINGS 
SOCIETY 

George  D.  Forbes  J.  M.  Purcell 

President  Managing  Director 

Office:  Corner  Wyndh<sm  and 
Cork  Streets,  Guelph. 

Safety  Deposit  Boxes  to  rent 


THE  COLLEGE  SHOP 

SMART 

SET 

CLOTHES 

“ Smarter  by  Far  " 

$25 

POWELL’S 

20  Lower  Wyndham 


LET 

BAGG  CLEAN  IT 


$1.00 


Phone  808  49  Quebec  St 

C.  F.  GRIFFENHAM,  Mgr. 


Phone 


20<>  I  | 


SUCCESS ! 


Our  New  Venture  in 

SPECIAL  CLUB  BREAKFASTS 


Has  proved  successful  and  is  gaining 
in  popularity 

AVc  also  Serve 

SPECIAL  DINNERS 


Turkey  Duck 

Goose 


Chickens 

Steak 


> 

> 


50c 

RITZ  CAFETERIA 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  article  on  Mr.  W.  IT.  Harvey,  which  appeared  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  Review,  was  very  well  deceived.  We 
have  pleasure  in  publishing  a  letter  received  by  Dr.  Christie  from 
Mr.  Harvey.  We  wonder  how  many  other  graduates  would  ex¬ 
press  the  same  sentiments. 

Flaxcombe,  Sask.,  February  1st,  1932. 

President  Christie, 

Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Out. 

Dear  Mr.  Christie: — A  few  days  ago  I  received  your  letter  in 
connection  with  the  Master  Farmer  Awards  for  1931.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  congratulations.  Undoubtedly  the  two  years 
spent  at  the  O.A.C.  have  been  of  great  value  to  me,  possibly  not 
so  much  because  of  the  instruction  received,  as  the  inspiration 
T  got  to  carry  on  my  life  work. 

When  I  left  the  College  I  was  eighteen,  a  few  days  ago  I 
was  fifty-eight.  If  I  had  life  to  live  over  again  I  would  choose 
farming  as  my  occupation.  To  me  it  has  been  a  worth-while 
job. 


Yours  sincerely, 

(Sgd.)  W.  H.  Harvey. 
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THE 

DOMINION  BANK 

Established  1871 

Complete  Banking  Facilities 

i 

and  efficient  service  assured. 

We  Invite  Accounts  of  the 
Staff  and  Students 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits  and  paid 
or  added  to  accounts  twice  a  year. 

GUELPH  BRANCH, 

A.  H.  Bazett,  Manager. 


For  the  Future 
Bride 

After  she  has  made  you  happy 
with  one  little  word,  make  her 
happy  by  choosing  the  cherish¬ 
ed  token  from  our  special  dis¬ 
play  of  Engagement  Rings. 

$25  to  $500 

Savage  &  Co. 

Leading  Jewelers 
GUELPH 


Royal 

Grille 

SODA  FOUNTAIN 
LUNCHEONETTE 


ST.  GEORGE’S  SQUARE 


“QUALITY 

PICTURES’’ 


The  kind  WE  make,  with  all 
that  the  word  quality 
implies 


The  Kennedy  Studio 

Lower  Wyndham  Phone  498 

Makers  of  “Quality  Portraits” 
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MOONLIGHT  ON  LAC  LA  MUIR 

The  three  of  us,  in  a  canoe, 

’Way  out  on  the  lake, 

Saw  the  moon  rise  o'er  Manitou, 

And  lav  in  her  wake 

t/ 

A  loon  came  up  to  see  the  fair  one  in  the  sky, 

He  laughed,  then  stopped  (it  seemed  to  me)  to  hear  the  echoes  die. 
The  frog  .song  on  the  air,  waft  from  some  distant  swamp, 

Was  like  a  chorus  raised  in  welcome  to  the  lamp. 

Even  the  evening  breeze,  whispering  through  the  night, 

Was  like  a  chorus  raised  in  welcome  to  the  light. 

Our  tent  on  the  shore  of  the  distant  bay 
Stood  in  the  glare  of  nocturnal  day. 

The  three  of  us,  in  a  canoe, 

'Way  out  o)i  the  lake. 

Saw  the  moon  rise  o’er  Manitou. 

And  lav  in  her  wake. 

— Richard  Kent. 


BIRTH 

In  the  space  between  darkness  and  daylight, 
When  the  sun  is  just  over  the  hill. 

And  night  is  far  to  the  westward, 

And  all  birds  and  beasts  are  still, 

Comes  a  time  when  the  silence  is  numbing 
To  the  heart  and  to  the  soul. 

Then  a  cock  crows,  away  in  the  distance. 

t/ 

As  clear  as  the  huntsman’s  horn ; 

You  witness  a  silent  wonder, 

'Tis  then  that  the  day  is  born. 


Richard  Kent. 
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Guelph,  Ontario 

THREE  SHOWS  DAILY 


Phone  1900 


2.30—7.00—9.00 


D.  McMULLEN,  Manager 
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COMING  ATTRACTIONS 


Friday-Saturday 
$L  “THIS  RECKLESS  AGE’’ 
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FASHION-CRAFT  CLOTHES 

DRESS  UP  FOR  EASTER 
A  Complete  New  Range  of  Spring 

SUITS  &  TOP=COA TS 

In  Tweeds  and  Worsteds 
Moderately  Priced  from 

$25  to  $35 

Made-to-Measure  and  Ready-Made 

ALSO  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FURNISHINGS 

FRED  ROWEN 

CLOTHES  FOR  MEN 

154  Upper  Wyndham  St. 
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BOY,  IT'S  REAL! 


At  the  TUCK  SHOP  and  the  CAFETERIA 


ALUMNI  NOTES 

(Continued  on  page  394) 


business.  He  is  living  at  5  Barnsdale  Ave.  S.,  Hamilton, 
Ont. 

A.  Bartlett  is  with  the  Harold  Horning  Seed  Co.,  52  Peter 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

C.  E.  Robinson,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  Golf  Construc¬ 
tion  work,  is  at  present  living  at  St.  Andre  Avellin,  Que. 

IT.  Watson,  who  lias  been  engaged  in  Golf  Construction 
work,  is  at  present  living  at  R.  R.  No.  5,  Dresden,  Ont. 

E.  I.  Wood  is  taking  Graduate  work  at  the  School  of  Land¬ 
scape  Architecture,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

’31  G.  Ilassan  is  at  present  taking  Graduate  Work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Saskatchewan.  His  address  is  P.  0.  Box  1260 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 

N.  C.  Lindsay  is  in  the  Feed  and  Seed  business  in  Lindsay. 
His  address  is  50  Russell  St.,  Lindsay,  Ont. 

R.  S.  McKerclier  is  farming.  His  address  is  R.  R.  No.  1, 
Dublin,  Ont. 
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AILORS 


25  Wyndham  St. 


SUITS,  TUXEDOS,  OVERCOATS 


ONE  PRICE  ONLY 


Tailored  to  Your  Measure 


J 


KELLY’S 

Music  and  Radio  Stork 


33  WYNDHAM  ST. 


Feature- 


The  Latest  Popular  Songs 
Orchestra  and  Band  Instruments 


New  Victor  Records 


Radio  and  Radio  Service 


The  Bell  Art  Piano 
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Beware  of  "Easy  Profits"! 

HaVE  nothing  to  do  with  “get-rich- 
quick”  salesmen — they  will  try  to  hurry 
you  into  a  decision  you  will  regret. 
A  sound  investment  is  never  in  a  hurrv. 

Meanwhile,  the  Savings  Department 
of  this  Bank  is  a  safe  and  profitable 
place  for  your  money. 


The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada 


Guelph  B  ranch  -  -  R.  H.  Harvey,  Manager  I 
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